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DETECTION, 
Sc. Sc. 1 


Fs as I do, the weight of declining 


years, being now nearly arrived at my grand 
climacterick, and looking back, as I truſt I 
can, with more than indifterence, on a world which 
I muſt very ſoon leave, to give an account of all 
my deeds done in the body, rejecting with abhor- 


rence the phariſaic boaſt of God, I thank thee, 


I am not as other men are,” and ſhuddering to ap- 
proach my Maker with any other plea but that of 
the humble ſelf-abaſed publican ; yet in the retro- 
ſpe of ſo many days that are paſt, I am not afraid 
of being deemed too preſumptuous in making my 
ſalemn appeal to conſcience and to the whole 
world, that not one of thoſe days has ever been ſul- 
lied by a ſingle mean or ignoble action towards my 
fellow creatures. 

Self-yindications muſt ever be moſt painful to 
a feeling mind, but perſonal attacks demand per- , 
ſonal defence ; and under ſuch circumſtances, truth, 


73% character, and religion itſelf, muſt all con- 


r in the propriety of ſuch vindications, provided 


a delicacy be obſerved as to particular inſtances. 


Wl tes av The 
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The ſphere in which I have been allotted to move 
is not quite unknown, yet if it can be proved, that 
within that ſphere, cruelty, oppreſſion, avarice, or | 
want of ſympathy with others woes, have on any 
occaſion whatever ſtamped a blot on my character, | | 
or marked my conduct as odious if I know nor . | 
what it is to have the bleſſing of the poor around 
me for their ſupport and employment—if I have 
ever refuſed to ſuccour the faithful, but diſtreſſed 
miniſters of the goſpel, whether in or out of the 
eſtabliſhment ; if I have been a tyrant in my own 
family, and not at all times welcomed my neigh- 
bours to the board of hoſpitality ;—if I have indeed ( 
demonſtrated myſelf to be that red hot fiery Welch 
Baronet, and at the fame time that clofe-fiſted mean- 
ſpirited wretch, who would not part with 7he leaf of 
| a leek to fill an hungry belly; or a lock of poat's hair 
| to cover a naked back ; nay, if the direct contrary to 


all this have not diſtinguiſhed my uniform courſe of 
life, then let me no more be eſteemed the gentleman, 
Ib the man of honour, or the philanthropic friend, much 

1 leſs let me lay claim to the ſacred name of Chriſtian; 

rather let the appellations of baſe Iiar—perfidious 

| ſcoundrel devil - prototype of Satan—robber of a poor 

f ' man's little loaf —impoſtor—the likenefs of an hackneyed 

OO perjurerhiredat the Old Bailey—a man of ingrained tur- 

pitude charadler an employer of aſſaſſins==knave— 

J Fool a titled ſcoundrel—barbarous miſcreant—monſter 

in human ſhape—ſwindler—utterer of curſes —having 

the cloven foot of GI and myjuflice——with a 
: | head 
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bead and a heart equally bad—loeſt to all ſenſe 'of 
humanity and honor—a worthleſs baronet, worſe than 
a Birmingham counterfeit —ingenious alone in perſe- 
cution—whoſe title and privilege as a member of par- 
liament could only ſcreen his back from a horſewbip— 
ꝛoboſe confidence is in pious looks, a ſancbiſied air, 
and all the external deceptions of bypocriſy—a cruel 
worthleſs villain—cheat—raſcal—infernal being ſiend 


—canling hypocrite, with a multitude of „ 
which I am directly or indirectly honaured, by my 


kind and gentle corrector, cleave to me as long as 
I live let their horrible and ghaſtly forms hover 
round me as well by night as by day, till having 


fulfilled their commiſſion, they deſcend again to the 


regions from whence they came to attend the ſum- 
mons, into Blackman-ftreet, Yea, let me add, in 


the words of the pſalmiſt, « O Lord my God, if I 


have done any ſuch thing, if I have rewarded evil 
unto him that dealt friendly with me; (yea, I have 
delivered him, that without any cauſe,, is mine 
enemy ;) then let mine enemy perſecute my ſoul, 
and take me: yea, let him tread my lite down upon 
the earth, and lay mine honour in the duſt, Behold 

he travelleth with iniquity, ha hath conceived miſ- 
chief, and brought forth falſehood: but his miſchief 
ſhall return on his own head, and his violent dealing 
on his own pate. He made a pit and digged it, 
and is fallen himſelf into the ditch which he made. 


Pſ. vii. 3. 4» 5, &c. &c. 


The letter writer has moſt Nane allotted to 
my ſhare the immenſe fortune of £16,000 a year. By 
B 2 what 
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what means he prevailed on my ſteward to ſhew 


him my rental, is quite unknown to me; and, let 


me add, it is the firſt time he ever was ſo commu- 
nicative before, eſpecially to an intire ſtranger. 


I will now, however; conclude myſelf worth the 


above ſum annually: but what good would it all 
do me with the temper and diſpoſition attributed 


to me by the letter-writer? truly an income of - 


L 1 6,000 a year, if piled on ſucha heart of ſtone, would 
only make me miſerable, and bring with it 16,000 
curſes ; and I think my libeller himſelf cannot wiſh 
me many more. But thanks be to that gracious 
Providence, who hath given to me what I have, for 


giving me at the ſame time to know and feel that 


there can be no happineſs in riches, but with 
riches to make others happy : inſomuch that I ſcru- 
ple not at all toaffirm, that I had rather live on C100. 


or even £50. a year, than to be the poſſeſſor of mil- 


lions, either for the purpoſes they are too frequently 
laviſhed, proſtituted, and 'abuſed; or to increaſe a 
ſordid heap of mouldering duſt; ſo that for what- 
ever elſe I may have occaſion to be humbled, as a 
ſinner before my God, I truſt, I may, by his grace, 
anticipate that my death bed will not ſhake under 


me with the horrors of that ſentence, © Go to now, 


ye rich men, weep and howl for your miſeries, 
which ſhall. come upon you. Your riches are cor- 
rupted, and your garments are moth eaten ; your 
gold and filver are cankered, and the ruſt of them 
ſhall be a witneſs againſt you, and ſhall eat your fleſh 
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as it were fire. Ye have heaped treaſure gait 
for the laſt days.” Jam. v. 1. 

The time is at hand when the maſk of hypocriſy 
muſt be plucked from every viſage ; and when pro- 
feſſions of faith will be judged by the works they 
have produced towards the ſouls and bodies of our 
neighbours ; till that period arrive, the eſtimates 
which my fellow mortals may make of me, are 


of ſo little avail, that were it not that the ho- 


nour of religion itſelf is ſtruck at by the blows 
which are levelled at thoſe who in this day of rebuke 
and blaſphemy, infidelity and profaneneſs, are not 
aſhamed to confefs it and its divine author, I ſhould 


not have made a word of reply to all the envenomed _ 


tongues of falſchood, malice, and ſlander united. 
Should it now be thought that there is too much 
of egotiſm in all this, I anſwer moſt truly, that 
compulſion, not inclination, has led me to it : but 
if there ſhould yet be any one who can ſuppoſe me 
capable of acting according to the repreſentations 
of the letter writer, I will no longer diſturb ſuch an 
one in his ideas, but proceed to give an exact ſtate 
of the caſe, both as it relates to Surrey Chapel and 
the Marſhalſea ; and this I declare I will do, with 
the ſame caution and awe of Him in whoſe preſence - 


1 write, as if I were delivering myſelf on oath before 


a court of judicature. 


IT muſt have been at leaſt ſix or ſeven years ago 


| that my brother Rowland informed me there was a 
very diſtrefſed clergyman of the name of Wooley, 


who 


(6) 
who had come to him in a moſt deſtitute tattered 
condition, and had offered himſelf for employment ; 
that he really believed him to be a well-meaning 
honeſt-hearted creature; that he was then in dea- 
con's orders, and ſometimes read prayers at Surrey 
Chapel, for any little gratuity that he and the Truſtees 
choſe to give him; that he alſo attended the priſoners 
at the Marſhalſea, but there being little or no ſalary 
allotted for the Chaplain at that place, if 1 would 
intereſt myſelf with Government to obtain for him 
a ſmall annual ſtipend, that ſtipend, together with 
the occaſional duty he might get at Surrey Chapel 
and elſewhere (being then a ſingle man) might be 
a tolerable proviſion. for him. My brother added, 
that though he was certainly a man of no education, 
he was endeavouring to improve himſelf. 

Though I am far from deſpiſing human erudition, 
yet, as I am firmly of opinion with that great cham- 
pion of the reformation, Martin Luther, as well as 
the venerable Biſhop Hall, that © there is more need 
of grace than of learning, to make a good divine and 
a good Chriſtian,” I thought, with my brother, that 
Wooley might be a ſerviceable miniſter among the 
priſoners in that gaol, and therefore, after giving him 
tuo or three guineas to procure ſome clothes and ne- 
ceſſaries, I made immediate application to Mr, Roſe 
for a ſtipend. Mr. Roſe ſaw the propriety of the re- 
queſt, but various obſtacles were thrown in the way ; 
theſe obſtacles, by every exertion in my power, I 


IE to WN whilſt my truly eſteemed 
| friend, 


„ 
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friend, Mr. Wilberforce, member for Yorkſhiiff 
gave me his aſſiſtance. Mr. Roſe wrote to Sir 
Sydney Meadows, to defire Mr. Wooley's appoint- 
ment to the charge; but the good old knight's poli- 
tics not running in the Treaſury channel, he looked on 
this requeſt as a ſort of government mandate, with 
which he did not chooſe to comply. Mr. Roſe 
then wrote to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, requeſting 
his lordſhip to ordain Mr. Wooley to the Mar- 
ſhalſea, from whom he received a very polite an- 
{wer, giving his reaſons why he could take no ſteps 
in the buſineſs till an appointment ſhould: be gat 
from the Knight Marſhal. This letter (the ſame as 
printed in the pamphlet) I immediately forwarded 
to Mr. Wooley, who at the ſame time was given to 
underſtand, that if, through any other channel, he 
could ſucceed with Sir Sydney to get the nomina- 
tion, Mr. Pitt would immediately allot a ſalary of 
£50. a year to the office of Chaplain, as he much 
wiſhed to oblige me in the buſineſs. 

Other engines were now ſet on work, and I doubt 
not but that it was through the interference of Mr. 
Pierrepont, member for Nottinghamſhire, a very 
worthy reſpectable gentleman, whoſe principles 
uſually inclined him ro vote with the oppoſition, 
that the Knight Marſhal (who, I believe, was his 
father-in-law, zot his uncle,) gave M r. Wooley the 
preſentation to the chaplaincy. _ 

But the great buſineſs was yet to be accompliſhed. 
To officiate as miniſter, without pay, at leaſt, with 


very 
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very ing pay, was what Mr. Wooley had long 


done; but this would neither feed nor clothe him; 
and he had an undoubted right to expect that a la- 
bourer in the vineyard ſhould eat of the fruit, and 


not go without his hire. 


Mr. Pitt's promiſe was not forgotten; and that all 
might be done purſuant to form, Mr. Roſe judged it 
proper, that Mr. Wooley ſhould preſent a Memorial 
to the Treaſury, which he accordingly did, and upon 
which L50. a year was allotted to him, as chaplain, 
and to the beſt of my remembrance, all arrears, from 
the time he firſt did duty, were ordered to be paid 


up. For this mark of attention, Mr. Pitt and Mr. 


Roſe both received my ſincere thanks; but what 
gratitude I have experienced from Mr. Wooley for 
my unremitted pains to ſerve him, and for having 
laid both the foundation and the top-ſtone of his 


hopes in this buſineſs, let all the world judge; 


I cannot however help mentioning, that in his firſt 
pamphlet“ he in the moſt flattering manner gives 


me the whole credit of procuring a promiſe of the 


falary, though in the laſt he poſitively denies it, 


with the baſeſt abuſe and invective. 


I only add on this ſubject, that fince the publication 
of the _ I have ſeen Mr. Roſe, and have men- 


* — — 


* 4 «Tv was become known to Sir Richard 1 Hill, who always 
treated me with that liberal condeſcenſion and kindneſs for which 
he is ſo juſtly characteriſed. He even ſpoke in my favor to Mr, 
Roſe, from whom, I received the promiſe of a ſettled ſtipend for 
my attendance at the priſon,” .“ Narrative, p. 27. 

e tioned 
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tioned to him Mr. Wooley's ſtatement of the whole 
of this buſineſs, and what I intended to ſay in an- 
ſwer. Mr. Roſe's reply was in ſubſtance exactly 
this: © It is perfectly true, that the ſalary of (50. a 

yeas, was given to Mr. Wooley, entirely on your re- 
commendation. It was that, and that only which 
induced Mr. Pitt to conſent to it.” 

Letnowas many aspleaſe believe, that Mr. Wooley, 
after all my fruitleſs attempts, at laſt met with ſuc- 
ceſs, entirely through his own application and ſelf- 
recommendation to the Lords of the Treaſury, and 
on account of his own perſonal merit ; ſtill ſurely 
my .poor but diſappointed efforts called for acknow- 
ledgments, not ſcurrility from him on whoſe behalf 
they had been ſo long exerred. | 

Ah! but Sir Richard, theſe exertions were * 
the mean, pitiful, ſordid, dirty principle of ſaving 
the pocket of that canting hypocrite your brother, 
the arch impoſtor of Surrey Chapel, as you are of St. 
Stephen's.” Certainly this would have been a noble 
motive to influence a man of £16,000. a year, and if 

it could not have put anything into his own pocket, 
what was ſaved in cheating the poor needy curate, 
might at leaſt have found it's way into his brother's, 
whilſt the hard-hearted Baronet would gladly connive 
at the trick, though he could not divide the ſpoil. 

But here ſtill our joint hopes muſt have been 
fruſtrated ; for in the firſt place, the /an&ified Row- 
land has not the diſpoſal of a ſingle penny of the 
"Chapel money. All paſſes through the hands of the 
n and how ſmall a portion he receives annually 

| C | for 
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for his own labors at that place, and for keeping 
houſe for other miniſters when he is abſent, is well 
known to each of thoſe truſtees ; yet with this, and 
the addition of a younger brother's moderate for- 
tune, he is not only content, but enabled to admi- 
niſter to the wants of the poor, the maimed, the 
halt, and the blind. Among others the ungrateful 
wretch under whoſe name he is libelled, and who 
was literally as much a ſans culoites in appearance as 


I hear he is now in principle, has not only been 


frequently fed at his table, but has worn his ſtock- 
ings on his legs, and his ſhoes on his feet; theſe 
were indeed ſometimes borrowed 7o do jobs in, to 
uſe the gentleman's own expreſſion ; ; not always 
given, but whether borrowed or given he never 
ſaw them again, nor indeed deſired it. 
But befides the many favours which Mr. Wooley 
received from my brother, he recommended him 
mong his friends, who were very liberal to him, 


| and one lady who lived near the Chapel, Mrs. 


* 


T——, not only gave him free acceſs at all times 


to her table, but furniſhed him with various arti- 


cles of wearing apparel, among which were a new 


ſet of ſhirts; and left him a legacy of C20. So 


that whatever others may have done, he himſelf made 
a tolerable hand of the /an#ified rabble of Surrey 


Chapel before his true character was known, and when 
that was diſcovered, and he found he could get no 
more by his baſe hypocriſy and deceit, he tried 
what he could do by reviling, railing and hawking - 


from door to door, as alſo from one bookſeller to 
| another, 
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another, the moſt infamous libels which malice 
and falſhood could invent, againſt- thoſe who had 
been heaping every kind office of _ and friend- 
ſhip on his head. | 
Never having heard a fingle word of all or any one 
of thoſe cabals, conſultations, and meetings which 
were ſo frequently holden between my brother, Mr, 
Webber, and myſelf, till I read the account of them 
in the letter addreſſed to me, nay, never to my re- 
collection, having been in Mr. Webber's company 
above once or twice, accidentally, for a few minutes, 
in all my life, much leſs having ever exchanged a 
word with him on the ſubject of Mr. Wooley or his 
claims, and fearing I might in the leaſt degree have 
miſapprehended what my brother had told me re- 
lative to that affair ſo long ago, I thought it moſt 
prudent to write the following letter to Mr. Webber. 
The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that this gentle- 
man, who is a reſpectable merchant of known can- 
dor, good ſenſe, and benevolence, and one of the 
truſtees of the Chapel, from which he never received 
a ſingle mite, is the ſame who is diſtinguiſhed in the 
letter by the appellation of THE CHARIOTEERING 
GAUSEMAN. 


Harley Street, 
Feb. 26th, 1794. 


« Drar Sin, | 
« A moſt audacious, unjuſt, and 
unprovoked attack having been made on my bro- 


ther Rowland and me in a pamphlet (that I never 
ö C2 1 
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ſaw till within a few days ago) to which the name 
of William Wooley is annexed, and a conſiderable 
part of that pamphlet being relative to a tranſaction 
in which your name is frequently introduced, and 
not leſs traduced ; as I can fully rely on your vera- 
city, and am myſelf intirely ignorant what paſſed 
between you and Wooley on the ſubject of his 
reading prayers at Surrey Chapel, I ſhould be much 
obliged to you if you would inform me whether 
there was ever any particular agreement made with 
him either by you or any of the Truſtees, as to the 
ſtipend he was to receive, or whether in conſidera- 
tion of his poverty, you gave him any occaſional 
donations when he offered his ſervices voluntarily. 
I know the finances of the chapel could afford but 
little for a reader, and that my brother at that 
time uſually read the ſervice himſelf; but be it what 
it might, if any agreement was made with Wooley 
it certainly ought to have been abided by. Hoping 
you will excuſe this trouble, I conclude, 
| Dear Sir, 
Your's ſincerely, &c. 
R. HILL.” 


To this letter I received the following anſuer 
from Mr. Webber. 


| 5 London, March 1ſt, 1794. 

In anſwer to your favor of the 26th 
| ult. reſpecting Mr. Wooley, I now take the liberty 
of 
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of informing you that I never knew of any agree 
ment between the Truſtees of Surrey Chapel and 
him for his reading prayers at that place, but I 
knew he had preſents made him at different times, 
which I ſuppoſed was a full compenſation ;-in that 
I was miſtaken, for in the year 1790 he made a 


regular demand of me as one of the Truſtees, which 
demand I paid, and have his receipt in full. I did 
this contrary to the wiſhes of ſome of the Truſtees, 
for which I am treated with ingratitude and abuſe. | 
Tam, 
Sir, 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 
JAMES WEBBER.” 


J ſhall make no obſervations on this letter, it 
certainly wants no comment. It carries it's own 
appeal nat only to the public, but to the reſt af 
the Truſtees, who are all gentlemen of unblemiſhed 
character, and moſt of them of conſiderable pro- 
Perty. 

It was not long after I had obtained the Mar- 
ſhalſea Salary for Mr. Wooley, that my brother, 
whoſe compaſſion I have known in too many in- 
ſtances to get the better of his judgment, told me 
that he feared we had been ſerving a very improper 
and ungrateful object, and gave me ſuch a detail 
of Wooley's pranks as made me apprehenſive 
that I had not been ſufficiently on my guard, and 
that the falary I had procured for him would be 


very 
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very ill beſtowed. I was however willing to -odge 
on the favorable fide as long as I poſſibly could; 
but alas! I could not for any conſiderable time 
ſhut my eyes againſt glaring facts; and my brother 
eſtcemed it his duty to caution every one againſt 
a viper which he had lately cheriſhed even in his 
own boſom, where warmth brought the hiſſing 
reptile into vigor, and ſoon cauſed it to ſhew it's 
venomed forked ton gue in order to bite it's friendly 
protector. 

Beſides his chaplaincy at the Marſhalſea, Mr. 
Wooley now wanted a chaplaincy to a Regiment, 
for which he applied to me, and on this occaſion 
I received from him the following epiſtle, which 
J lay before the public in it's native garb, and 
doubt not but it will be deemed by all who read it 
a perfect original. I am ſorry I have not preſerved 
the whole of our correſpondence; however I have 
moſt of the letters which I received from him in 
London now by me; and thefe will afford ample proof 
of the Author's profound modeſty, as well as of his 
great abilities and talents for letter-writing. 


« SIR 
*. Reading the paper called the diary 
being the 19 of Feb” and finding that your Senti- 
ments are like my owne in a political point of View 
I ſhould eſteem it a Favour if you Would be fo 
kind as to give me a Line to G. Roſe Eſq* as I 
can _ my Nara ſerved by (a good Man 

| | * 
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during my Abſence) to go on Board a Man of 
War, or to a Regiament“ as Chaplain deſtined for 
foreign Service. as it may Anſwer two Ends—Serve 
my Country & my Self x I ſend you Sir two of my 
Benefitsg of Starving leſt you You might think I 

would wiſh you to be Ignorant of the Publication. 
believe me to be S* With 
1 <544% all Due Reſpect Y* Hum- 
18 Feb 1793 ble Ser“ WI Wooleyt 
Chaplain to the Mar- 

: ſhalſea. 

* I don't ſay & the Redeemer. becauſe I Will 
never die under the Appellation of an Hypocrite 
though it is Suppoſed that I know the Truth & 
Preach it, whatever my Conduct may be. 

P. S. A line to the Rev“ M* Grofſe Tower of 
London Will be attended to. 


* My directions to the printer were, to ſpell all the words in 
Mr. Wooley's letters exactly as in his own hand writing. 


t I much queſtion whether the man's name be either #7oley 
or Woolley. I am rather inclined to think he belongs to the good 
. family of Alias, atleaſt I am ſure of this, that he cannot ſpell his 
own name right twice together if it be either Wooley or Weolley, 
otherwiſe he would not vary in the ſignatures annexed to his 
letters, ſome of which are with a ſingle l, ſome-with 1 double, as 
appears by two or three ſpecimens now before me, though as to 
the letters themſelves they are all in the ſame uniform ſtile of 
&« hail fellow well met;” and it is chiefly on account of them, and 
my having no doubt at all of their originality, that I have occa- 
fionally addreſſed Vin. Mog, . 


the e 


I hope 
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I hope to Preach at the Tower Chapel next Sun- 
dy Morning.” 8 


I have no copy of the anſwer I wrote to this letter, 
therefore muſt abide by that which is given as from 
me in the pamphlet p. 67. which I believe is 
tolerably exact; though in the alluſions to it, as 
alſo in the quotations from my other letter, p. 45. 
very contrary concluſions are drawn from thoſe 
which are plainly deducible from my own ex- 
preſſions ; indeed by altering the word tran/a7ions, 
and ſubſtituting the ſame word in the ſingular num- 


ber, as my libeller has done, p. 49. the whole 


meaning of the ſentence is changed, in order to make 
me guilty of inconſiſtency, and then it is preſently, 

ſettled between him and his printer that © it is 
ce impoſſible to diſplay /uch a letter in proper charac- 
« ters without a ſupply of ink and types from Hell, 


e and that none of the printer's devils know the 


« way there, as they have never been to hear 
« Rowland Hill.” “ 
Between 


8 


After my manuſcript was ſent to the preſs, my brother in- 
formed me, that he had found out who was the printer of the 


letter addreſſed to me, and had been with him, that he appeared 


a harmleſs inoffenſive man, and was perfectly free of all bad 
deſign in what he had done. That when Mr. Wooley brought the 
work to him, he ſaid, he apprehended it to be a libel, but that 
Wooley aſſured him IT WAS ALL STRICTLY TRUE. 


That as to the above words attributed to * by Mr. Wooley, 
he 


+. 


Between the ſhort period of my writing this letter 
dated March 4th 1793, and Mr. Wooley's ſending 
me the teſtimonium, I thought it right to make what 
inquiries I could among thoſe who were likely to 
have the beſt knowledge of him, eſpecially as I had 
not only received another very ſtrange letter from 
him, but found myſelf highly blamed for what I 
had already done in recommending him to the 
Marſhalſea. Suffice it to ſay, that theſe inquiries 
did not at all operate in the gentleman's favor, but 
very much the contrary; and convinced me that I 
had done perfectly right in throwing out the hint, 
which I did in the former letter, that © as the falary 
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he never made uſe of them, nor of any like them, however, that 
Mr. Wooley being very anxious to have them inſerted, he at 
length, though very reluctantly, complied with the requeſt. 
This /zzele' fib, therefore, of the Rev* Gentleman, that he might lay 
his own brat at the poor printer's door, is ſomewhat akin to his 
having informed Mr. Durham the bookſeller, -in Cockſpur-ſtreet, 
in order to induce him to take ſome of his libels, that “ be had 
left a parcel with Mr. Mathews, of the Strand, for ſale.” 1 happened 
to be at Mr. Mathews's ſhop, when Mr. Durham ſent this 
information to him; and it is now at the particular requeſt of 
Mr. Mathews, that I contradi& it as an intire fabrication of 
Wooley's, as neither he nor any other perſon from him, ever 
called at Mr. Mathews's at all with the books; and if they had, 
Mr. Mathews declared that he would on no account have ſuffered 
his ſhop to have been defiled with any publication, under the 
name of ſuch a man as ES to whoſe character he is no 
ſtranger. | 
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was given at my requeſt, ſo it was in my power by 
ſpeaking a word to Mr. Roſe to have it withdrawn; 
though I never meant to proceed to extremities. 
On this account before Mr. Wooley ſent the teſti- 
monial, I wrote him the following letter, a copy of 
which I fortunately preſerved, though he himſelf 
has had the wiſdom to ſuppreſs it in the account 
he has given of our correſpondence, knowing well 


that by keeping that out of ſight, he might venture 


to accuſe me of a breach of promiſe in not attending 
to the teſtimonium, which thoſe who knew him 
beſt, ſuppoſed he would be hardly able to procure, 
eſpecially as it was now confidently aſſerted (whether 
truely or falſely I pretend not to ſay, but cha- 
ritably hope for the beſt,) that he had for a long 
time been in a moſt dreadful condition with 2 certain 
diſorder, as alſo that he had deſerted the Marſhalſea, 
and had abſconded from his wife, whom he very 
properly indeed tiles © Ihe dear partner of his woes," 
after having been married to her ſcarcely ten weeks, 
and had left the kingdom, without even taking leave, 


or letting her know whither he was going ; inſomuch 


that the poor diſtreſſed woman not hearing any 
thing of him for three months, advertiſed him in 
the papers, and intended to have put on mourning 
for him, when lo! the kind huſband appeared, from 
the land of dawning liberty: but here alas; he left 
behind him whatever had even the appearance of 
being valuable, T mean all practical religion, and 
imbibed thoſe horrible political EI, which 

like 
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like wild fire, were then ſpreading thoughout that 
diſtracted country. After his return, his unhappy 
and neglected wife knew very little of him and of his 
connections, nor does ſhe even at this time, as he is 
ſeldom at home either by night or by day, except 
occaſionally, but never long together. It is true, 
this ſecret expedition to the Continent was (as Mr. 
Wooley himſelf informs us) charitably looked upon 
by many as the effect of inſanity, and the poor 
adventurer was very much pitied. For my own 
part, I pretend to give no judgment on this point; 
but it 18 well known that the conſequences of mer- 
curial preparations (which are adminiſtered for 
various diſorders,) are often found very injurious 
to the brain. Theſe particulars having as already 
| obſerved begun to get wind, I took it for granted I 
ſhould ſee no teſtimonium in favor- of our Hero; 
however in caſe I ſhould, I wrote him the letter be- 
fore mentioned, and which I now haſten to tranſcribe. 


March 6th, 1793. 
« Rev! Stn, . 
You need not trouble yourſelf about 
bringing me any teſtimonial in your favor. Your 
own diſguſting letter bears ſo ſtrong a proof of your 
uncommon forwardneſs, want of humility and 
knowledge of yourſelf, that I am quite fatisfied 
I ſhould do very wrong in making any application 
in your behalf. I will not ſuppoſe you were in 
"nes when you wrote, but I am in charity bound 
D 2 to 


to think that your mind may be at times ſomewhat 
— Ie | 
| Rey! Sir, 5 

Your humble Servant, 
| | RICHARD HILL. 
p. S. You * not trouble yourſelf to call on 
me, as I ſnall order my ſervant not to admit you.“ 


The diſguſting letter alluded to I now ſubjoin. 


March 61793 
« Dear SIR ? 


Calling at the Tower yeſterday 


I found y* Letter that you had been So Good as 
to Write to Me I am the Bearer of this myſelf 
& thank you for the Hints relative to the Worth 
of Immortal Souls. and if there were any miſtake 
of 4. or. 5. Shillings. it muſt be Mr. Weber's fault, 
for he was the Accomptant.® will bring the Teſtimo- 
nial you wiſh to See next Monday & will See 
your Brother in the Interim that he may be With 
us. ſuppoſe we take a cup of Tea with you about 
Io oclock. Should like a Chaplaincy to a Reg* that 
will not be reduced after the war. but upon a Plan 
that my.6s. 8d. per day may be Secure for Life. I 
ſhall put a Curate in my Priſon called the Marſhalſea 
till the war is overand if I ſhould return I may en- 
Joy Otium cum Dignitate with God's Bleſſing (I make 
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* By this it ſhould ſeem, that the ſum in diſpute between Mr. 


Webber and Wooley was very ſmall indeed, and as it is pretty 


certain that the Gauzeman is a much better arithmetician than the 
Parſon, there can be but little doubt on which fide the miſtake lay. 
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no Doubt but what you will do what you can for 
me in this Mater. & the more ſo when I tell you 
that I am £40 in Debt though I have lived with 


the Stricteſt frugality and could diſpence with a 


Suit of Cloaths and a few Pair of Stockings for Sir 
R* knows very well that preaching a Glorious Re- 
deemer is not the way to Preferment and indeed 
the Servant ſhould not expect to be above his 


. Maſter. I condole with you on the Loſs of Good 


M* — Beridge but our loſs is his Gain becauſe 1 
am Certain he is gone to Chriſt, Daddy Ryland 
has been Dead ſome months a man I loved to De- 
ſtraction he diſplay'd a Greatneſs of Soul not often 
equaled and loved his Redeemer ex animo. Charles 
Fox's Pamphlet is got into the 12* Edition but I 
think he never was ſo unpopular as at Preſent. I 
was at Weſtminſter to hear y* Chaplain on the 29 
of Jam the Sermon was well adapted to the Oc- 
caſion but he appears to me not to be a Theolo- 
gian in Chriſt he had a well dreſſed Head of Hair 
& ſeemed to be in the high Road to Preferment. 
what is all the Preaching & what are all Preachers 
without a val union with Chriſt, Nihil. theſe are 
remarkable Times S* Richard all Europe ſeems in 
Agetation the French ſeem to be forſaken by the 
Almighty they ſeem to have loſt all ſight of Moral 
Juſtice. but I hope the Saviours Name will « one 
day be ſouned through their Land. 
I remain Y* 
HFHum' Ser WM WOOLLEY. 
P. S. my 
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P. 8. my political Creed (is) King Lords & 
Commons as it was ſettled at the Revolution and a 


moderate Reform when Convenient !''* 


But to return to the Teſtimonium, which was 


indeed very ſoon obtained, though to the great 


ſurprize of moſt who-have ſeen it as well as myſelf. 

Far be it from me to reflect on any of the three 
good men whoſe names are annexed to it. Were 1 
to condemn them, in ſo doing I ſhould condemn 
myſelf. I was deceived in my too charitable opi- 
nion of a very worthleſs individual, ſo might they. 
Beſides importunity, falſe compaſſion, and the idea 
of rendering a poor man a ſervice, with the hopes 
of his future amendment, might all concur to give 
an helping hand on ſuch an occaſion. However, 
the queſtion is, were the thing to be done again, 
would they do it now? Has a fuller knowledge of 
the man confirmed them in the rectitude of their 
at? And does not Mr. Wooley himſelf know one 
truly pious and learned Clergyman who knew the 
man and his communications, much better than any 
of the three, that abſolutely refuſed-his ſignature to 
his teſtimonium? And was he not poſitively de- 
nied admiſſion into the reading deſk, by the Rev* 
Mr. F. of E-— Chapel, on account of the e 
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* The Reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that I never aid a word 
to this poor ſilly creature about politics in all my life. What his 
political ereed may now be, I ſuppoſe he ny knows himſelf, 
neither indeed does it at all _ | 


of 
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of his character, which then began to be no ſecret ? 
Nay, did not the very fame reaſon operate ſo lately 
as laſt Sunday evening, March 2*, 1794, to his 
excluſion from a Church at London Stone? 
We now return to Mr. Wooley's own epiſtles, 
than which there cannot be better teſimonials of his 
good ſenſe, religion, and abilities, though it really 
grieves me to tranſcribe ſome parts of them, on 
account of the profanation of ſcripture and evan- 
gelical expreſſions, which are found in them, 
blended with his own ravings, folly and nonſenſe. 
The next letter, which in point of time and order, 
though it bear no date, I had the honor of re- 
ceiving from Mr. Wooley, was the following, which 
is preciſely copied after the original, as to grammar, 
ſpelling, pointing, and the uſe of capitals. 


* DEAR SIR, 

I was ſupprized to find you gave 
4 0 Character of me If I am Inſane at Times 

its more my Misfortune, I could not be drunk 
when I wrote becauſe I wrote it at 10 in the morn- 
ing and the Bearer my ſelf. beſides I dont drink 
Porter have ſcarcely drank a dozen of wine Since I 
have been in London; a Dozen Glaſſes of Spiritous 
Liquors is more than I have drank during the 
Same Period. therefore If I were as you Say it muſt 
be with Table Beer or Water; (Liquors) that I 
Prefer. before all others whatever. I can not find 
any thing in the Letter that I fent you that can 
make you think I were either but let us See what 
| we 
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we can diſcover. 1* I thank you for Ulia Notice 


of me. alſo for reminding me of the worth of Souls. 
then I ſend you a Teſtimonial as you deſired. 
after I ſay only that they were mean at Surry. 


towards me, next I only tell you that the Gentleman 


appeared to me not to underſtand the Scheme of 


Salvation by Chriſt, moreover ſaying that he was 
Smart about the Head was—the Truth, about his 


preferment you can not fay otherwiſe. than what I 


ſaid may be fulfilled. by ſaying I want Cloaths &c 
is a fact. declearing that Mr. Fox's Popularity ſeems 
to be on the wane is too notorious to be denied. by 
ſignifying that that without a Vital union with our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt by Faith nothing 
would avail. in, a Religious Senſe is Saying no 
more than the Scriptures announce (As the Branch 
cannot bear fruit except it abide in the Vine no 
more can ye except it abide in me I am the Vine 


ye are the Branches. Says the Saviour of Sinners). 
by Saying—that good M Beridge having made his 


Exit is a Loſs to the Church of God. & Styling 
good M Ryland dadd'y could not effect you much. 
it was owing to my attending to him years ago 
when he went to Preach I did often go with him 
carring a Green Bag wherein were his Shirt &c as 
he always made it a Rule to put on a dry Shirt on 
after Preaching, for he informed me that the Sweat 
drying upon the Body poiſen.d the Blood. & de- 
fired me to do the Same. therefore none of theſe 
can — S*. R. * we ing that the Times are 


Pregnant 


( 25 ) 
Pregnant with great Events is the Truth (that the 


French have loſt Sight of Juſtice only Conſider the 


. 2 & 3 of laſt September & the recent Death of Poor 
Louis the 16. therefore S', R let Poor Woolley 
have a Chaplaincy & S. Richard will render his 
Name more Illuftriaus than Ever.———'w 
Woolley, prefering the Chaplaincy to a Regiment 
to a man of War can not diſpleaſe S* Rich becauſe 
its more to be deſired, and would enable W. to 
pay his Baker and Butcher. better. than other. w. 
called on 85 Richards Brother but found him not 
in a Chriſtian Spirit—he told him that Terry wrote 
his Book but Terry did 07. it was in Print before 
Terry ſaw it. he thought my coming to his houſe 
was to aſk his Pardon ' for Publiſhing the Benefit 
of Starving xo if I enter into a Treaty with RI. . 
Hill it myſt be upon theſe Grounds (I will Confeſs 
that I am ſorry the Book was publiſhed & he ſhall 
ſay that owing to multiplity of Buiſneſs when I 
were with him he forgot me & that he is ſorry he 
interfered in the Matter of Bethnal* Green. 


_ -- Wiſhing You every. Bleſſing 
They wa 8 1 remain with all due 
. Reſpect y* Moſt Humble 


Ser W. WOOLLEY. 


* The State of the Polle at Bethnall Green Church 
The Rev mf Pritchard 110 elected by 15 
Woolley... = i) 8 
Rev! Patrick ſupported by . 
V Brother & m Wilmot 28 all whom had Promiſed, W 
: . | 1 E N. B. I 
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N. B. I beg pardon for not Calling m' Fox the 
Honorable in my letter it was Lapſus Penne. 

P. S. What you S* called forwardneſs in y“ I call ' 
eccentricety. by ſaying that I would put a Curate in 
the M. P. I meant a- man that were lawfully or- 
dained & Preached the ſame doctrines as myſelf. 
as being Chaplain in my own Right.” 


[ 
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I do not recolle& making any reply to this farrago 
of ſtupidity, impudence and ignorance ; however, 
[ there was no getting rid of my correſpondent, for 
a yery ſhort while after I received the following 
hodge podge from him. | 5 


| « As I know that your realy wiſh to 
Sarve Merit, I ſhall take Care to be equally ſo in 
my Endeavours to deſerve it. I ſhall Prepare a large 
doſe, tor the Cure of a Certain diſorder. but am now 
Mixing up the moſt potent Parts, of the Medicine. 
you will be ſo kind as to let me have A little money 

if you can by way of a Preſent. its much wanted, 
for a very preſſing & immediate purpoſe. beſides it 
will give freſh Vigour to my Genius, & will add 
trre/iſtible force to the Thunders of my Eloquence. 

Deſtruction Surer comes, and rattles louder 
Out of a Mine of gold than out of Pouder. 
' 5 | I am Sir with all 


2503, | . Hum“ Servant 
379; W=, WOOLLEY. 


Tower of London.“ 
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In order if poſſible to be free from the further 
intruſions of this troubleſome man, I took nd 
manner of notice of this letter, but maintained the 
ſame intire ſilence as I had done after receiving the 
former one; but all would not do, and when 1 
had left town, he peſtered me with the effuſions of 
his inſolence and folly at my own country houſe: 
In one of theſe epiſtles, he aſked me what all the 
good men in parliament (mentioning #9 or three 
names) were about, that they did not bring in a 
bill for the abolition of Deans and Chapters, 
Archdeacons, &c. In the ſame letter; however, 
he told me, that © the beſt thing I could do, would 
be to get him ſome Church preferment unknown to 
my brother, and informs me, that © he had taken his 
maſter of arts degree at King's College.” I well re- 
member that this letter was quite in the ſame ſtyle 
of intimacy with all his others; and that * you /ays" 
« you makes,” &c.' was the elegant grammar, in 
which it was penned. What a pity it is that the 
Public are not informed how long he reſided at the 
ancient ſeat of learning, and who was the celebrated 
tutor that has gained ſuch immortal honor by this 
diſtinguiſhed pupil. Surely for the credit of the 
College, as well as that of our Alma Mater, theſe 
things ought to be inquired into. 

In his next, which I received ſoon after, he 
told me he was going to publiſh; that he had 
heard much ſaid of the beauties of Hawkſtone, 
and hoped I would invite him thither to ſpend 
ſome time with me. Not knowing how foon 1 

; a E 2 might 
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might otherwiſe be favored with the Mtoffered viſit, 
I teſtified my wiſh of declining the honor, by free- 
ing and ſending back the letter, aſſuring him at the 
ſame time, that if- he plagued me with any more of 
his impertinent packets, I would return them un- 


opened, and unſranked; and added, that before he 


commenced author and attempted to diſplay his 
knowledge of languages, I would adviſe him to get a 
horn-book, or ſpelling-book, and learn a little of his 
mother tongue. This to the beſt of my remembrance 
was the purport of my reply; however, as I doubt 
not but he has my original letter, I heartily wiſh he 
had publiſhed it, together with thoſe already printed 
in the pamphlet ; but the real author of that pam- 


phlet, when he received the materials to work on 


from Wooley, (not knowing that I had any of 
his original letters in my hands) has been crafty 
enough to ſuppreſs it, as he has my other letter re- 
lative to the teſtimonials, in order that he might 
afterwards charge me with a breach of promiſe. 

I did not keep in my own poſſeſſion this laſt, but by 
far the moſt curious letter of the-Marſhalſea Chap- 
lain, as for ſtyle, writing, ſpelling, grammar and 


miſcalling of words, it far outdid all his former 
epiſtolary productions; of the ſuperlative excellency 


of which he himſelf, however, has conceived fo 
very high an opinion, that he tells us in the poſt- 
ſcript of the printed letter (which poſtſcript I be- 
lieve to be intirely his own, and perhaps the only 
part that is his own) * that he deſerves well of his 


Country, and ought to be a Biſhop.” - But when 


( 29 ) 

this great event in the chriſtian world takes place; 
I ſuppoſe he will not then be ſo earneſt in his 
wiſhes, as he was when he wrote: his letter, that a 
bill ſhould be brought into parliament to pull 
down the: whole Hierarchy, with all Biſhops, Deans 
and Chapters, unleſs there be a clauſe of exemption 
for the Right Rev“ Father in God William 
Wooley. *: oe 


Haix, I think, made it ſufficiently appear, 
that the Marſhalſea Chaplain cannot poſſibly be the 
writer of the letter addreſſed to me, 1 now proceed 
to declare, as far as ſome ſtrong ſuſpicions can go 
without mentioning a name, who I: believe to be 

the real fabricator of that malicious libel, 
The perſon I mean muſt be at leaſt forty years 
of age, is deſcended from an ancient reſpectable 
family, has had a liberal education, grafted upon 
very good natural genius and abilities, but unfor- 
tunate early connexions with a turn far diſſipation 
and play, ſoon hurried him into the moſt perni- 
cious courſes, and cauſed him. in a very ſhort time 
to run through a conſiderable fortune. Being re- 
duced to the greateſt extremities, he had recourſe to 
all thoſe wretched expedients to get money, that po- 
verty occaſioned by bad conduct uſually hurries men 
into. He has now ſeveral relations in very affluent 
circumſtances ; but they have at length all caſt 
him off, and for ſome years paſt he has been war- 
dering to and fro on the earth, and from time to 
time writing begging letters to all who have ever 
| been 
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been acquainted with him or his family, always 
at firſt in the moſt abject ſupplicatory ſtile ima- 
ginable, but where theſe letters are not attended 
to in the manner he wiſhes, the meanneſs of flattery 
is immediately exchanged for the moſt rancorous 
ſcurillity, and if the object of his revenge be placed 
in any conſpicuous ſtation, the moſt virulent libel 
which falſhood, rage and malice can invent, is the 
ſure conſequence of the diſappointment ; and by 


| ſuch libels it has been, that very large ſums have 
been collected into his pocket, out of the pockets 


of thoſe who prefer lies and calumny to truth and 


| candor, and are ſtrangers to that happy temper of 


charity which  thinke/h no evil, and is always in- 
clined to hope for the beſt of every man. And 
though ſuch libels have more than once ſubjected 
the printers to a proſecution, yet the writer himſelf 
has generally eſcaped the laſh of the law. 

Among others, my brother Rowland and I have 
both received letters from the gentleman in queſ- 
tion. I was no ſtranger to his real character, but 
being touched with the feelings of a compaſſion, 
which perhaps I cannot quite vindicate, I have 
more than once ſupplied him with money, when 
he. wrote to me under the moſt poignant diſtreſs 
and apprehenſions of a priſon ; having, however, de- 
tected him in a deſign of ſwindling me out of a 
conſiderable ſum, and ſince that time not having 
been ſo liberal to him as he wiſhed, but having 


preſumed to give him a good deal of wholeſome 
advice, 1 of playing the part of the fawning 


. | | ſycophant 
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ſycophant any longer, he is become the. ſcurillous 


and abuſive railer. tated £569 "2: | 
I will not be more explicit, in hopes I may be yet 
miſtaken, but as I am not conſcious of ever having 
given any man upon earth juſt cauſe to become my 
enemy, I can look no further; and if my good in- 
tentions and ill-placed kindneſs have drawn down 
upon me hatred, wrath and vengeance, from a quar- 
ter from whence I had a right to expect much better 
treatment, certainly that is more my misfortune 
than my fault. Before I quite take my leave of the 
ſuppoſed author, I muſt add, that he is now a 
perfe patriot, and that the French revolution has 
not a more zealous defender. The worſt wiſh I 
have for him is, that he may be brought to a right 
uſe of the good ſenſe he poſſeſſes; and when that is 
the caſe, notwithſtanding all that has happened, I 
ſhall rejoice in every opportunity of teſtifying the 
regard I ſtill have for him and his family. 


I hope I may now be permitted to call the atten- 
tion of my readers to a very oppoſite character; 
and though it be drawn by the pencil of an own 
brother, I truſt it will neither be partial or un- 
true; but the very frightful picture of him which 
has lately been hung out to public view, in the 
letter ſigned W. Wooley, will make every apology 
for placing his features in their proper form utterly 
needleſs. I ſhall, however, lay on as few of my 
own colors as. poſſible, but proceed to copy ſome 
leading traits, which have been already delineated 
in a letter, that a few years ago appeared in a 
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morning paper, from which I extracted what fol- 
lows. The letter was ſigned, A CHRISTIAN; but 


by whom it was written I believe was never known, 


even * * brother himſelf. 


* TH D Rev. n Hill is fourth ſon of the 
late very reſpectable Baronet of that name, and 
brother to Sir Richard Hill, who has for ſeveral 
years repreſented the county of Salop in Parliament. 
_« Rowland's ptous diſpoſition diſcovered itſelf at 


2 very. early period: When he was a little bay at 


Eton School, he uſed to get up before his ſchool- 
fellows, and run to the morning prayers of the 
church, from which he could return in time for the 
meeting of the ſchool. His pocket-money was al- 
ways employed for the relief of the poor, and his 


leiſure hours were engaged in viſiting the diſtreſſed 


and alleviating their ſorrows, in which his ſympa- 


thizing breaſt took a near part. 
« When Mr. Hill had gone through Eton School, 


he entered at St. John's College, Cambridge, where 
he performed his exerciſes, and took his degrees 
with no ſmall credit; but the bent of his mind be- 


ing for holy orders, and religion his moſt delightful 


work, he took frequent opportunities of viſiting the 
poor priſoners, talking with them about their ever- 


laſting concerns, praying with them, and reading 


the ſcriptures to them. This way of ſpending his 


vacant hours, Mr. Hill judged to be at leaſt as 
proper employment for a candidate for the Miniſtry, | 


yy But 


1 

*« But it was looked upon as quite oo much, and 
conſtrued as having a ſtrong ſavor of enthu/ia/m by 
ſome of his ſuperiors in college. It therefore con- 
tributed not a little to prevent his being clected a 
Fellow of that Society, and, by this means to ex- 
clude him from ſome valuable preferment which 
was in his father's gift, reſtrained by the will of an 
anceſtor to Fellows of St. John's College. How- 
ever, Mr. Hill always ſpeaks with gratitude and 
reſpect of his kind tutor, Doctor Frampton, as 
alſo of the candour and attention he met with from 
the preſent worthy and learned Maſter of Jeſus, 
then Dean of St. John's*, who expreſſed his ab- 
horrence of all perſecution for conſcience ſake, and 
bore this teſtimony of Mr. Hill, „that he knew no. 
one better qualified to make a good uſeful pariſh prieft.” 

« If Mr. Hill met with ſome hard treatment at 
College on the above account, it was ſoon rendered 
much harder by the obſtacles which were thrown 
in the way of his ordination, for a conſiderable 
time before that event took place by the late Biſhop 
of Bath and Wells. It is not my deſign to juſtify 
Mr. Hill's conduct in any thing that may have 
been really imprudent or irregular in itſelf, or con- 
trary to the ſtated rules and diſcipline of the Church 
of England ; but I muſt beg leave to remark, that 
imprudencies and irregularities of a much worſe kind 


— 
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have frequently paſſed unnoticed; and that thoſe 
who denied him admiſſion into the church, have 
been the principal agents in ſending him to labour 
out of it, and thereby of making him the inſtru- 
ment of calling many ſinners to repentance who 
never, perhaps, would have heard any miniſter's 
voice within the conſecrated walls. If, therefore, 
after the example of his divine Maſter, he has ſome- 
times * made the earth his pulpit, and the heavens 
his ſounding board,” candour will ſurely admit 
ſome apology for his conduct, and eſteem him leſs 
blame-worthy than if with the unprofitable ſervant, 


he had deceitfully buried his talent in the earth, 


and ſhrunk away from his paſtoral work out of /ea- * 


| fon, becauſe he was not ſuffered to perform it in 


ſeaſon. 
„ With regard to PR doctrines which Mr. Hill 


has ever profeſſed and preached, they are thoſe 
which were made the teſt of admiſſion into the An- 
glican Church at the time of the Reformation, and 


to which he has ſolemnly ſubſcribed in her besen 


homilies, and liturgy. 

« As to enthuſiaſtick phrenſies and reveries, no 
man upon earth can bear ſtronger teſtimony againſt 
them than Mr. Hill uniformly does, always lead- 
ing his hearers to the pure written word of God, 
and aſſuring them, that whilſt warm imaginations 
and true grace are often at a wide diſtance from 
cach other, there can be no proof that their repen- 

tance 
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tance is ſincere, but by bringing forth fruits meet for- 
repentance. | 

“ The mode of Mr. Hill's preaching is purpoſely 
adapted to the caſes and capacities of the poorer 
ſort; after the manner of our bleſſed Saviour's Pa- 
_ rables, his illuſtrations are plain, ſimple, and drawn 

from nature; and according to the method which 
good old Biſhop Latimer, the martyr, found ſo 
uſeful, are oſten interſperſed with ſtriking anecdotes 
and examples ſuited to the ſubject he is upon.—I 
do not, however, ſay, that this is always the caſe; 
Mr. Hill is frequently invited to preach Charity 
Sermons in different churches, on which occaſions, 
though he never fails to be plain and faithful, yet 
there is uſually a ſolemn dignity of language, 
which at once commands attention and reſpect, and 
a nervous manly ſtyle of expreſſion accompanying 
his moſt warm and affectionate addreſſes, eſpecially 
when he is endeavouring to impreſs his hearers 
with a deep ſenſe of the evil of fin, and of the 
danger of neglecting the great Salvation of the 

M0 As to Mr. Hill's life and converſation, they 
are a continual ſpeaking comment on the ſoundneſs 
of his doctrine, and carry with them the moſt con- 
vincing proof of the apoſtolic afſertion that the faith 
which ſaves the ſoul, will ever work by love to 
God and to our neighbour; inſomuch that malice 
itſelf may be provoked and defied to lay a finger 


upon any one immoral act in Mr. Hill's life, 
F 2 even 
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even from his early childhood. View him as a 
maſter, huſband, friend, or in any other relation- 
ſhip in which he ſtands, you will always behold in 
him that amiable ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, that li- 
berality of ſentiment, and generoſity of temper, 


- which adorns the Chriſtian, the Clergyman, and the 


Gentleman.—It muſt be added, that formal gri- 
mace, and ſtiff preciſeneſs make no part of Mr. 


Hill's religion. He ſees that real piety and inno- 


cent pleaſantry may be very good friends, and this 
at once renders his company lively and uſeful, in- 
ſtructive and entertaining. 
« Such, and truly ſuch is the man whom envy 
calumniates, and malice holds forth as the object of 


perſecution and contempt. 
« I muſt now ſubjoin that the Rev. Mr. Hill 


knows nothing of this letter, nor who is the author 
of it, and as I am certain that I have not advanced 


any thing but what injured innocence demands, 
truth enforces, and juſtice requires, I call on Mr. 
Hill's moſt inveterate enemies (though I lament 
that I can make any ſuch call) to inveſtigate what 
I have ſaid to the bottom, and then to weigh both 


my aſſertions and Mr. Hill's character, in the ba- 
lance of ſound judgment, fair candour and unpre- 


judiced reaſon. 
I am, 
Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


A CHRISTIAN.” 


So 


a. 


[IF -# 

So much for the character of the Rev* Rowland 
Hill, as ſet forth by the pen of friendly candour: 
Let it be contraſted with the hideous monſter, de- 
picted by the libeller, and let truth herſelf decide 
which moſt reſembles the original. r 

My brother's very early love and zeal fbr religion 
is well known by many who remember him from a 
child. He never was at Oxford at all; and whilſt 
at Cambridge; was not only a pattern of true faith 
and chriſtian piety, but paſſed his degrees with a 
more than common _ of credit to himſelf : as'a 
ſcholar. 

Let me add, that r to his king — at- 
tachment to the conſtitution, have always marked 
his character; and that he has conſtantly inculcated 
the ſame aun into the minds of his numerous 
hearers. 1 
By his ameleß libeller, he is 3 as a 
looſe, profane youth, who leaped from the haunts 
of diſſipation and the brothels at Oxford, to infiru? 
and enlighten mankind, and withal ſo ignorant, as 
not to be able to read a line in ER or. to con- 
ſtrue a verſe in the Greek teſtament. 

Let it here be remarked, that whillt my e 
abovementioned, both performed all his college exer- 
ciſes and took his degrees at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, with commendation and honor, the auda- 
cious Wooley has the effrontery to talk of his College 
and bis degree at King's, without having been at any 
Mt and to ſign himſelf A. M. without ever 

taking 


ariſing from ſuffering Stroling Players in manufac- 


under conſideration, but in both was contented to 


CV 


taking any degree in any place or ſcience, but 
thoſe of impudence and ignorance in a butcher's 
ſhop, and being an utter ſtranger to all arts, unleſs it 


be the art of bull driving, or playing at marrow- 


bones and cleavers, 

As awriter, my brother has . but ſeldom 
before the public, indeed his miniſterial employ- 
ments afford him but very little leiſure for the ex- 
ereiſe of his pen; however, what he has written has 
always met with good acceptance from the public, 
and at leaſt with candor from the Reviewers, 
though differing from him in ſentiment; and he 
was even honored with the thanks of his amiable 
Dioceſan, for his laſt little piece on the miſchiefs 


turing towns, which was written when there was 2 
company of them at Wotton Underedge in. Glou- 
ceſterſhire, where my brother uſually reſides in the 


ſummer. Wooley would make the world believe, 


that he himſelf was once an author before the pre- 


| ſent publication in his name, (though it is well 


known he neither wrote the one or the other of the 
pamphlets) nay, he has even the conſummate aſſur- 


. ance to affirm, that I was pleaſed with the compli- 


men! paid me in his firſt piece, and joined in the 
laugh againſt my brother and the Truſtees. Now I 
ſolemnly declare, that though he ſent me this puny 
effort of malicious rage (of which he himſelf never 
wrote à line any more, than he did of the letter 


ſtrut 
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ſtrut about, like the poor fooliſh- daw in borrowed 
plumes, or the aſs in lion's ſkin) yet I never res 
member to have read a ſingle page in "the G_— 


till after I had ſeen the latter. 
I confeſs, however, to have ſeen one other publi- 


cation which paſſed under Wooley's name. I forget 
the title, but the purport of it was to caution youth 
againſt being led aſtray by lewd women. Ur chat 
echaudi craint eau froide. As Mr. Wooley is fo 


complete a Frenchman, I need not tell him that 


the beſt tranſlation of the proverb is, a burnt child 
dreads the fire. Having ſaid this I heartily _ 
the book ſucceſs. - 

It has more than once ch that Rowland 
in the fervour of his exertions in the beſt of cauſes, 
has been ſeized with a bleeding at his noſe; the 
unfecling or rather exulting manner in which the 
libeller takes notice of this, is truly /atanical; 
however, his deſign was to ridicule not to ſympa- 
thize, though at how low an ebb his attempt at wit 
flowed on the occaſion is pretty evident. 

How Mr. Wooley himſelf deceived the Arch- 
biſhop of York, to give him orders at all, is a 
myſtery, which I confeſs is to me and many 
others unaccountable, eſpecially as this very ſame 
Wooley allows that his grace was never known td 
ordain a Dunce, or a man of bad charafter. In 
ſpeaking of this tranſaction, Mr. Wooley with the 
moſt unparalleled aſſurance, p. 18, ſays, ( I had not 


n my degree at College.” 


O riſum 


2. — FI 
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O riſum ſeneatis. Perhaps Mr. Wooley's advance- 
ment to this degree, and the manner in which he 
obtained it, may be hereafter explained to the 
public by the writer of the pamphlet publiſhed 
in his name. I confeſs that I have heard of ſome 
groſs abuſes of degrees at Cambridge, but I can. 
not think that Univerſity could ever ſo far have 
proſtituted her favors, or ſo far have been impoſed 


on by artifice or falſe pretences, as to have ſuffered 


ſuch a poor, low, ignorant creature as Wooley, to 
be admitted a Graduate and Maſter of Arts, in 
their learned body. However, the Superiors and 
Governors of King's College, to which he pretends 
to belong, and where he profeſſes to have received his 
degrees, will do well to take this matter into their 
ſcrious conſideration : but I muſt affirm, if Wooley's 
aſſertions be falſe on this buſineſs, that he is a moſt 
audacious impaſtor indeed. If they be true, what 
becomes of the good rae, the credit, the honor of 
the College? 

That the worthy gentleman, whoſe cleiz to moral 
and literary merit is ſuch, that he thinks he deſerves 
to be promoted to a Biſhoprick, is no Dunce, nay 
that as a writer he 1s even an able critic, his own 
moſt elegant epiſtles very clearly demonſtrate; but 
let us have recourſe to another inſtance or two. 


Sir Rich“ Hill “ begs to decline :” this ſays the 
letter-writer is falſe Engliſh and bad grammar. But 


ſo AP and — ſtupid is this elch Ba- 
ronet 
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ronet that he cannot even after this learned remark 
ſee how by this expreſſion he has expoſed his ig- 
norance of the Engliſh tongue. If it be ſaid, that 
the words ſhould have been © begs leave to de- 
_ cline.” I cannot for my life diſcover how I ſpeak 
nonſenſe by ſaying © 7 beg ſo decline,” whilſt Mr. 
Wooley ſpeaks ſterling ſenſe, in ſaying © I beg to 
acknowledge.” h 

The ſecond inſtance of Mr. Wooley's profound 
{kill in criticiſm, is a much more -ſtriking one, 
eſpecially as it is adduced to demonſtrate at once 
my own flagrant impiety, and his great veneration 
for the Saviour's name. P. 63, of the pamphlet we 
have theſe very words. © You alſo wiſh, that I may 
« know CHRIST, and-him crucified. Is it poſſible 
« that you could write that ſacred word without 
« trembling? It is not poſſible, the manner, in 
« which you wrote it, bears evident marks of your 
* tremor——lt bears marks of ſomething worſe, 
« Sir Richard, for this is the way in which it is 


« written in you letter. Xt. Thus your horrid | 
« hand had the further impiety to mutilate the ſa- 


« cred name of your Saviour, becauſe at the very 
% moment you were writing it, you could not bear 
te to ſee it diſplayed at full length.” _ 

Who would have imagined that whilſt I write 
this, a letter from Mr. Wooley to my brother now 
lies before me, wherein after expreſſing his great 
regard for him, he wiſhes him all bleſſings in XT. 
written exactly as above. Can there be a better 

== Fe excuſe 
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excuſe offered for the poor raving wretch, than 
that he was ignorant of the contents of the pam- 
phlet publiſhed in his name, and conſequently 
knew not that whilſt his friend was ſo furiouſly 


pouring out the vials of his wrath againſt me, he 


emptied them on the 2would be mitred pate of the 
devoted Wooley himſelf ?!——The very ſame reaſon 
holds good for the former criticiſm. 


WE now proceed to a very heavy charge againſt 
my brother, which as it ſtands unadorned with all 
the letter-writer's trappings of eloquence, is juſt 
this, that he bid Mr. Wooley get out of his houſe. 
Truly my brother had ſeen ſo much reaſon to la- 
ment that he had ever ſuffered Mr. Wooley to 
come into it, that it is not to be wondered that he 
wiſhed to diſpenſe with every future honor of the 
kind; and though Mr. Wooley's conſcience at that 
time would have ſo far truckled to convenience, 
that in order to recover my brother's favor- (for 
whom in that ſame letter he declares he has the 
higheſt reſpect) he would have expreſſed his ſorrow 
for all he had ſaid or written againſt him, provided 
my brother would on his part have teſtified his 
concern for having cautioned the inhabitants of 
Bethnel Green, againſt chooſing him for their lec- 
turer: yet my brother being fully conſcious that 
he had acted from the moſt upright diſintereſted 
motives in that tranſaction, would not hearken to 
any ſuch mean hypocritical propoſals; and as the 

| i moſt 
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| moſt effectual means of ending the. viſit with the 
buſineſs, expreſſed his earneſt deſire (and that as 
both Mrs. Hill and himſelf aſſure me with great 
calmneſs and compoſure of ſpirit, not with the 
looks and geſtures of an enraged pug'i/t) of getting rid 
of Mr. Wooley's company with as little delay as he 
would have wiſhed to get rid of the plague or a mad 
dog. 

What is my brother's uſual reception - of his 
friends and even of ſtrangers, is well known by all 
| thoſe who know him. Mr. Wooley himſelf is by 
no means ignorant of it; and it does not tell much 
to his own credit, that a further inſight into his 
life, character and behaviour (for I ſay nothing of 
his birth, parentage and education, though I may, 
perhaps, have occaſion by and by to ſpeak of 
his /aft dying ſpeech and confeſſion,) induced my bro- 
ther, inſtead of deſiring him again to fit down at 
the friendly table where he had been ſo often fed, 
to ſhew him the door through which he had ſo often 
entered. 

But there are wretches in the world, capable of 
cutting the throats of thoſe who have been ** 
their own with plenty. 


I müſt now again turn my attention to the for- 
midable Author of the letter addreſſed to me, by 
whom it ſeems I am threatened to be driven from 
all virtuous and honourable Society ; however, take 
his own words, —“ I have no doubt of making you 
feel the laſh of public ſcorn and public abhorrence: 

G2 I have 
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1 have no doubt of being able to hunt you out of 
all virtuous and honorable ſociety: I have no 
doubt of conſigning you to all the tortures of 
outward diſgrace, of inward guilt, and of impotent 
revenge. I leave your conſcience to bring you be- 
fore the tribunal of heaven: It is my ſole purpoſe 
to drag you before that of your country; you will 
ſoon. both hear and feel the ſentence of civil death 
pronounced upon you.” P. 46. 
Now Sir, in all this great buſineſs which you 
have to perform, I will do you the juſtice to ſay, 
that as you have no doubrs of your power, ſo I have 
doubts of your good will: but ſhould this indeed 
be the caſe, and ſhould I be hunted by you out of 
all virtuous and honorable ſociety, I might till have 
the comfort of taking ſhelter in your's, and that of 
-your preſent gang of intimates; elſe I ſuppoſe you 
would hardly have expreſſed your ready inclination 
to have paid me a friendly viſit in Shropſhire, and 
that too, ſo lately as in Auguſt laſt. What Sir! loſe 
your own ſpotleſs character, by entering the doors 
of ſuch a raſcally villain, ſuch a niggardly ſcoundrel 
as the grand Impoſtor of St. Stephen's chapel, who 
ſo far from letting you partake of the /moaking 
haunch and rich ſurloin, would not have given you 
the Slade of a leek when you were under his roof! 
This ſurely would be to feel the Benefit of Starving 
with a witneſs. But what mortification and ſelf. 
denial will not ſo good a man as Mr. W®. Wooley, 
alias Woolley, * practiſe, in order to ſhew his 


forgiving 


. 


forgiving temper and diſpoſition towards his worſt 
enemies, among whom is certainly the red hot ba- 
ronet of £16,000. a year, who cheated him, or at 


| leaft connived at his being cheated out of his little 


ſalary at Surrey Chapel, in order to fave the pocket 
of his brother Impoſtor. 

But to return. Hunters, Sir, are very apt to ride 
too furiouſly, and in ſo doing they often get a fall 
and daſh out their own brains, whilſt the harmleſs 
hare eſcapes unhurt; though as far as Mr. Wooley 
is concerned in the chace, and I will allow him the 


| honour of being whripper-in, I know the latter part 


of the misfortune cannot happen. Would the 
huntfſman himſelf take my advice, next time he pur- 
ſues his game, I would ride an horſe inſtead of an 
aſs ; otherwiſe he can no more hope to be in at the 
real death of poor puſs, than at the civil death of 
the /corned, abborred and diſgraced Sir Richard. 

One more word of counſel I would offer to Mr. 
Wooley himſelf, In all your threats ſpeak in cha- 
racer ; not as a ſportſman, but as a butcher. Tell 
me you will cut me completely up,—flay me alive, 
—trim my Hide, —or dreſs me well. | 

But now ſuppoſe the game was to turn about on it's 
purſuer, (as a poor ſtag when hard preſſed will do) 
and was to hunt the pious chaplain out of the Mar- 
ſhalſea; would he, or could he have any juſt cauſe to 
complain? Certainly not. He has a trade in his 
hand ; let him again put on the linſey apron, and 
take off the cailock; and inſtead of dreaming any 

; more 
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more of lawn ſleeves, let him reſume his old blue 
ones, tied above the elbows, and return to the knife, 


the ſteel and the chopping-block. A ſanguinary bu- 
ſineſs well ſuits a ſanguinary diſpoſition; and it is 


better to ſtab ſheep than characters. A ſlaughter- 
houſe will become him much better than a Church; 
and he may ſave his breath in the pulpit to blow 
up his meat in the ſhambles. He need be 
in no danger of farving with plenty all around him, 
and may ſmile over the fleece in a butcher's ſtall, 


as well as if ſeated in the ſtall of a cathedral ; be- 


fides his ſhop will have this ſuperiority above all 
others in the Metropolis, that it will be furniſhed 


with one calve's head with the hair on all the your 


round. 
Pardon me my pious reader, and let not the 
graver chriſtian be offended at a few little ſal- 
lies, wherein I truſt I am juſtified by the command 
of Solomon himſelf, © Anſwer a fool according to 
his folly, leſt he be wiſe in his own conceit,” or if 
not by that, yet by the preceding verſe, © A whip 
for the horſe, a bridle for the aſs, and a rod for the 
| fool's back.” Prov. xvi. 3, 8. | 


Although I can truly ſay with the Poet, 

Singula de nobis anni predantur euntes, 
Yet, perhaps, I cannot intirely ſay, 
Eripuere jocos. 


But if in this reſpect, it be not at with me, 
as with my old friend Horace, I truſt I may ſhelter 


- myſelf under the wing of a much better pattern, I 
| mean 


* 


mean that of Elijah himſelf, whoſe ironic ſatire to 
the prophets of Baal, brings with it full proof, 


that the weapons of pleaſantry may be ſucceſsfully 


made uſe of in their turns, againſt the enemies of 


God and of his people. 


Although for my political and parliamentary con- 
duct I am arraigned under the character of the meaneft 
tool of the meaneſt man in office, and am threatened to 
be dragged out of the retreats of corruption, yet I cannot 
ſay I fit quite indifferent to ſuch language, as it gives 
me moſt ſincere ſatisfaction in any way whatever to 


- meet abuſe from ſuch an hand and from ſuch a pen; 


and if this author himſelf, with all his worthy friends, 
who are now either at large, or in priſon for ſedition 
or other crimes, were to join in the cry againſt me, 
their combined howlings would. not be half ſo unwel- 


come to my ears, as would the diſmal yellof their ap- 


probation and praiſe. On this account, therefore, in- 
ſtead of intending to commence a proſecution againſt 
the printer, bookſellers and oſtenſible authors (for 


which, however, the door ſtands wide open) I never 


wiſhed or tried to ſtop the ſale of the libel, and the 


libeller himſelf is intitled to my thanks; though, 


perhaps, my brother as a Clergyman, may think a 
legal defence of himſelf abſolutely neceſſary: in 


this, however, I ſhall not influence him, neither. 
one way or the other; but as his character is well 
known and long known, were I in his place, (as 
facts have now been faithfully ſtated,) I would no 


more mind the foamings of a poor Wooley, with 
all his — aſſociates, by bringing the buſineſs 
the 


- 


| 
| 
' 
1 
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before a court of judicature, than the ſun regards 
the ſpittings of a toad, or the moon the barkings 
of a whole legion of dogs. And with regard to 
myſelf, though I had deſcended to no explanations 


whatever on the charges brought againſt me, 1 


truſt there would have been but few found, who 
would not have believed that I acted on good and 
honorable grounds, and had ſufficient reaſons for 
my conduct; and inſtead of cenſuring me for any 
Hi-treatment of the Marſhalſea paſtor, would rather 
have blamed my patience, in 'bearing with him ſo 
long. I hear he has boaſted, that his pamphlet has 
been read by ſeveral members of the Houſe of 
Commons; I can only expreſs my hopes that it has, 
though I muſt ſubjoin that I have not met with any 
one member, who has ever looked into it, but is of 


opinion, that the beſt Cure for the real or pretended 
author, would be the diſcipline of the kennel, the 


horſepond, or the foot of one of my ſtable men. 
But be that author who he may or what he may, 
ever ſo low, ever ſo unprincipled and abandoned, 
the worſt with I have towards him, and the only 
remedy I would preſcribe for him, is true and 
hearty repentance for his gro/s falſhood and black in- 
gratitude towards thoſe who never injured him, and 
are ſtill ready and willing to forgive him. 

It is true indeed, that the arrows of malevolence 
when thrown againſt the breaſt-plate of truth will 
only recoil, and hurt the perſon who ſhot them; 
but when we conſider how much the love of ſlan- 
der, and of evil hearing, and evil reading, as well as 


of evil ſpeaking is prevalent in the world, we muſt 


conclude, 
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conclude, that there are many, who inſtead of pay- 
ing attention to the good old adage, audi alteram 
partem, will only attend to one fide of the queſtion, 


and by that means are ever ready to ſwallow down 


for truth, the moſt abominable fal ſhoods. 

This may in ſome inſtances have been the caſe 
on the preſent occaſion; and although in the whole 
of the tranſactions now laid before the pub- 
lic, I have done nothing which I would not'wiſh 


to be thoroughly inveſtigated ; and which as a Chrif= 


tian and a man of honor, I would not do again 
under the ſame circumſtances; yet my libeller has 
heaped ſo many falſhoods and miſrepreſentations 
one upon another, and broken down every barrier 
of honor, conſcience and veracity, in order to ſet 
up the appearance of plauſibility, and' to give to 
the baſeleſs fabric an air of ſolidity, that without 
pulling down the whole building, one ſtone after 
another, which I have neither leiſure nor inclina- 
to do, it is not ſo eaſy to diſcover how rotten are 
the materials, and how untempered the mortar 


with which it is conſtructed. I truſt, however, I 


have ſaid ehough to convince the judgment and to 


rouze the honeſt indignation of every candid reader, 


and to demonſtrate that I, as well as my worthy 


brother, have been exceedingly ill uſed. If I am 
blamed for making any anſwer at all, as I know I 
am by ſeveral of my friends, let me crave their 


| forgiveneſs, and the public indulgence for this in- 
' ſtance of my weakneſs. And if I have hereby forced 


into conſequence a moſt inſignificant being, and 
H nurſed 


JA 
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nurſed a bantling which otherwiſe would have been 
ſuffocated in it's own filth as ſoon as born, let me 
ſtill add Pardon thy ſervant in this thing.” 

Arrzx all, what has been my crime“? Why I 
have conferred favors on two men, Butcher Wooley 
and the perſon whom I ſuppoſe to be the author 
of the pamphlet, who have proved themſelves to be 
almoſt unheard of monſters of ingratitude; and 
who like thoſe of old, ſpoken of by the pſalmiſt, 
have relurned me hatred for my good will, and for 


E 


* I now ſpeak collectively, including in the word crime, all the 


different offences for which I am arraigned at the public bar, by 


the Rev. Mr. Wooley, alias Woolley; thefe however, I think, 
may be reduced (independent of * and decorations) 
to four. 

1 *. I have cheated, or at leaſt have ad at, aided, and 
abetted the cheating of Mr. Wooley out of his ſtipend, as reader 
at Surrey chapel. 


2", J did not procure for Mr. Wooley, either an n 


or ſalary for the Marſhalſea priſon. 
34. I have not obtained for Mr. Wooley a W to 2 


regiment or man of war. 
4. My horrid hand, though ſtruck with conſcious tremor at 


- inſtant, has dared to mutilate the Sawiour's name, by writing 


the word Chriſt as follows, XT. exactly as it ſtands in that pious 
Chriſtian's (Mr. Woolley's) own letter to my brother. 


But there is perhaps another offence which is not brought 


before the public cye, and that is, my having (without much 
ceremony I own) declined the honor, pleaſure and favor in- 
tended me of a viſit by the Rev*., William Wooley, alias Woolley, 
late helper in an eminent butcher's ſhop at Nottingham, where 
he confeſſes in one of his own EI ARE 


three years. 


/ 


4 
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the love I bare them, take now my contrary part. 
This I think is moſt evident from the whole of the 
pamphlet, in which, I muſt again repeat it, I can 
ſcarcely read more than a few lines together, with- 


out ſome direct falſhood or groſs miſrepreſentations 


meeting my eyes; whilſt my letters themſelves are 


fo twiſted, tortured and wire-drawn, that, in order 


to make them ſpeak juſt what the libeller would 
have them, conclufions are deduced from them, 
very oppoſite from what are warranted by the 
letters themſelves. And though theſe letters were 
certainly never intended for public inſpection, and 
were written in much haſte, yet take them accord- 
ing to their plain eaſy ſignification, undiſguiſed by 
the perverſe comments and unfair gloſſes of the li- 
beller; and let common ſenſe, candor, and juſtice 
be their interpreters, and then ſay whether there 
be any thing in them, either ſeparately or collec- 
tively, to expoſe me to cenſure, ridicule, or male- 
volence, much leſs to make me the object of corn, 
reproach, and public abborrence. On the contrary, 


do they not clearly prove my wiſhes and endeavours 


to ſerve the unhappy man to whom they are ad- 
dreſſed, as long as by the utmoſt ſtretch of cha- 
rity I could look on him, as a fit perſon to be em- 
ployed in the ſacred duties of religion. Yet when 
I could do this no longer, I am held forth as a 
mean, baſe, dirty, roiten-bearted, deſpicable knave, fool, 
ideot, villain, ruffian, ſcoundrel, liar, raſcal, deſerving 
to be hung up on the gibbet of public infamy, whoſe * 
charafter is blotted with foul flains, hackneyed in dark 
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machinations, infernal fiend, | Devil, prototype of 


Satan, &c. &c. &c. &c. whilſt my brother is, 


either directly or by implication, if poſſible, ten 


times worſe than myſelf; not only a di/ipated bro 
ibel baunter, but void of all chriſtian charity, and 
even of common honeſty, a fury, a maniac, a barba- 
mus miſcreant who would fain tear an innocent man to 
pieces, with a long ſtring of et cetera, too numerous 
for me to collect the half of them; and which are 
ſo much beyond any thing that ever appeared in 
print before, or that ever came out of the mouth of 
a bargeman or a Billingſgate Amazon, that it is 
almoſt uncharitable to- Beelzebub himſelf, to ſup- 
poſe he could have been the author of them, eſpe- 
cially as they are rendered ſo much the more hor- 
rible, by being larded and profaned with the writer's 


_ Profeſſions of his own benevolence and good wiſhes, 


and even with aſſurances of his prayers for me. 
Yet theſe titles and appellations, linked with the 
moſt impudent and confident aſſertions, are to 


| ſupply the place of all truth and fair reaſoning ; 


though like the ſcurrility to which they are joined, 
they are often ſo groſs as to carry with them 
their own confutation.“ I by no means deny, that 

| I refuſed 
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* As in the inſtance of the Truſtees of Surrey Chapel, offer- 
ing Mr. Wooley one guinea @ quarter for reading prayers ; as well 
as in that of the confeſſion, which Mr. Wooley affirms he had 
HEARD me make, that © I could never learn Latin,” for ſurely] 
muſt have been an iatot indeed as well as a blockhead, to have 
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I refuſed making application in behalf of Mr. 


Wooley, for a chaplaincy to a regiment or to a 
man of war; nor am I unwilling to aſſign the true 


undiſguiſed reaſon, which is, that I had diſcovered 


him to be a moſt worthleſs individual, and totally 
unfit to be either; and, therefore, wiſhed to ſhaxe 
him off my hands in the beſt manner I could, as 
Paul did the viper at Melita, that the venomous 
beaſt might do me no harm. However, had I ap- 
plied, I am perſuaded it would have been without 
ſuccels. 

The truth is, that our adventurer who boaſts ſo 
highly of his punual duty at the Marſhalſea, where 
he ſays he ſhould put in a GOOD MANf during 

his 
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made ſuch an acknowledgment to one whom I knew to be as in- 
vincible a blockhead as myſelf. All thoſe meſſages, hints and 
overtures which are faid to have come from me relative to 2 
chaplaincy in a regiment or a man of war, (and which God 
knows I never ſo much as heard of) in order to prevent the ap- 
pearance of this doughty publication, are alſo among the number 
of thoſe barefaced fiftions, which 1 am perſuaded muſt carry 
with them the fulleſt proofs of their being ſhaped on the anvil 


of impotent rage, in the fiery forge of malice, envy, and diſap- 


Pointment. 


+ From what quarter Mr. Wooley gets his ſupply of Curates 
for the Mar ſhalſea, when he is rambling here and there and 
every where, is not very difficult to aſcertain ; the trueſt deſcription- 
that can be given of theſe good men is, that they are, as I am in- 
formed, quite of his own ſtamp. One of them not long ago, 
did not know how to put the furplice over his ſhoulders, perhaps 
it was the firſt time the poor man. had ever tried, 9 * 
would de hard to ſet him down for a bungler. 


Tt 
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his abfence, wanted to make another excurſion 
from “ the dear Partner of his woe,” and finding 
_ himſelf too well known to get many jobs at home, 
was anxious of trying his fortune abroad either by 
land or by ſea. 

I fuppoſe there is no man ſo totally loſt to all 
ſenſe of ſname, as to apologize for falſhood as ſuch, 
and therefore, in order to make it go well down, it 


muſt not eyen bear the appearance of ambiguity or 


mixture, but muſt paſs for ſterling truth itſelf: for 


It is moſt probable, however, that theſe gentlemen in black, 
whether ordaĩned or unordained, come from ſome of the Clerical 
offices in this great Metropolis, with which Mr. Wooley ſeems 

pretty well acquainted; and where, whoever calls himſelf a Cler- 
gyman, may always get immediate employment, without even 
the neceſſary preliminary required at all the offices for hiring 
ſervants, viz. a teſtimony of their honeſty, ſobriety, and good 
character. I remember not many years ago, that a very reputable 
Clergyman went from a motive of curioſity, to one of theſe ſpi- 
ritual ſhops, where the huſband being out, Madam appeared, and 
a moſt curious converſation took place, which the Clergyman put 
down, and addreſſed to the then Biſhop of London. Among other 
particulars, when ſhe was aſked why ſhe demanded ſuch bigh 
powndage, ſhe anſwered, that indeed people in their way were 
ſubje& to many loſſes—that ſince they had been in the buſineſs, 
many gentlemen had gone off with the hats and gowns they had 
hired from them at the office: Dear Sir (added the Lady) it is 
„but a few Sundays ago, that my huſband lent a cuſtomer his 
e beſt white wig to do duty in, and though he ſolemnly promiſed 
« to return it at night, neither he nor the wig have ſince _ 
heard of.” dos te 


3 


this end, it muſt be prefaced and introduced with 


the moſt poſitive aſſertions, and many circumſtances 
muſt be invented and forged to make the link hang 
together: a degree of low cunning, with a mind 
thoroughly debaſed and profligate, is amply ſuf- 
ficient for this purpoſe ; ſo that I will not do Mr. 
Wooley, alias Woolley the injuſtice to ſay, that he 
is not from within thoroughly qualified for ſuch a 
work, independent of the aſſiſtance he has had from 
without. 

Berors I conclude, I muſt again repeat what I 
ſaid at the beginning, that the moſt diſagreeable 
raſk I have met with in writing theſe obſervations, 
has ariſen from the unavoidable neceſſity I have 


8 * 
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* Whatever aid may have been afforded by Mr. Wooley's 
craft or baſeneſs, as far as word of mouth could go, yet towards 
preparing the work for the preſs, he could not affiſt even as 
an amanuenſis. After this reply was pretty far advanced, 
one of Wooley's original epiſtles was ſhewn to his printer, 
who declared that the hand-writing was not at all like the copy 
ſent to him, ſo that Wooley was not ſo much as a ſcribe of the 
publication. Indeed, whoever has ſeen his manuſcripts, and ob- 


| ſerved the ſpelling, pointing, uſe of capitals, as well as the ſtrange 


bieroglyphics which his letters look like, would ſometimes be at a . 
loſs to know, whether Engliſb or Arabic were the intended lan- 
guage; and would charitably conclude that the penman himſelf 
had never learnt to write at all, unleſs with his own ftewers. 
However, as the matter of the libel is deſigned to be brought 
before the court, Mr. Wooley's genuine curiofities will then be 
produced, and held out to public view, with perhaps ſome more 
which are not in this collection. 
| found 
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found myſelf under of coming to perſonal vindica« 
tions, againſt the heavy charges of robbery, cheating, 
meanneſs, villainy, cruelty, oppreſſion, &c. &c. with 
which my preſent pair of adverſaries have thought 
fit to load me: but while I ſay in the words of a 
much better man, © they cannot prove the things 
whereof they now accuſe me,” I hope I may be 
permitted to adopt the appeal and declaration of 
the honeſt Samuel, ©« Behold here I am, witneſs 
againſt me before the Lord, whoſe ox have I taken, 
or whoſe aſs have I taken, or whom have I de- 
frauded, whom have I oppreſſed ? or of whoſe hand 
have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes there. 
with, and I will reſtore it to you ?” 

Having the teſtimony of a good conſcience on _ 
my fide, I fear not the accuſation of confident 
boaſting, nor yet the charge of arrogant preſump- 
tion, if I call forward all thoſe who have known me 
from my birth to the preſent hour, particularly the 
many hundreds, I had almoſt ſaid thouſands, who 
are well acquainted with the ſphere wherein, either 
as a magiſtrate or private individual, I move in 
that highly reſpected and indulgent county which 
I have ſo long had the honor to repreſent in Parlia- 
ment, to give in their united and impartial verdict 
on this occaſion; and have no doubt but that ver- 
dict will be the ſame as was 18 in anſwer to the 
upright judge of Iſrael. 

« Thou haſt not defrauded nor oppreſſed us, 


neither haſt thou en ou = of any man's hand.” 
| 1 


(5s) 
« The Lord is witneſs that ye have not found 


_ ought in my hand.“ 


« And they anſwered. —He is witneſs.” 


Ir is now more than forty years ſince I firſt began 
to ſee that an immortal being could find no real 
happineſs here below, and to feel the weight and im- 
portance of that unanſwerable reaſoning of the 
Saviour of Sinners, © What ſhall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and loſe his own foul? or 
what ſhall a man give in exchange for his ſoul?“ 
During this long period, though like all others who 
defire to walk in the narrow path which leads to 
life, I have gone through good report and evil report, 
and have had many baſe and malicious calumnies 
to encounter, yet I find it an unſpeakable happineſs 
and privilege to be in any meaſure able to ſay, 
with one whoſe faith and patience I hope to follow, 
however humble the diſtance, that * none of theſe 
things move me; neither count I my life dear unto 
me, ſo that I may finiſh my courſe with joy”, and 
be made partaker of thoſe bleſſings, before which 
the friendſhip of the world, with all its riches, 
pleaſures and honors are lighter than vanity itſelf. 
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advanced to an epiſcopal throne on the ladder 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
HavynG acknowledged my belief that the poſh. 
ſcript to the letter is Mr. Wooley's own, I ſhall 


give him in this a word of friendly advice, which, 
however, ſhall be nearly as ſhort as that poſtſcript. 


2 


Mr. Wooley has told me in the beginning of hrs . 


pamphlet, that he came into the world in a natural 
way, without any unuſual prognoftics. But I muſt 
be permitted to tell him at the concluffon of mine, 


that the worſt 'wiſh I have towards him i is, that he 
may LEAVE the world in a natural way. But let 


him repent of his fins, amend his life, and re- 


nounce his preſent dangerous connections, ather- 
wiſe I venture to prognoſticate, that inſtead of 


eccleſiaſtical preferment, he may ſtand a chance 


of being exalted much higher than he wiſhes on 


another ladder, and when that is drawn from undey 
him, and the cap pulled over his face, the /aff dying 


- ſpeech and confeſſion which was before lightly touched 


on, will doubtleſs be echoed through the ſtreets ; 
and I am apprehenſive, that my brother and myſelf 
ſhall (too juſtly) incur a large ſhare of obloquy and 
reproach, for not having long ago recommended 
it to this ſame William Wooley, alias Woolley, alias 


Nor- | 
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Norrrwonau Brit, to return to the ſhambles in 
that town, rather than to diſgrace the reading deſk at 
Surrey Chapel (where however he was never ſuffered 
to preach) or the pulpit at the Marſhalſea. | 

I have nothing more to add, but, that if the ſaid 
William Wooley, alias Woolley, alias Nottingham 
Bill, does not think he has humbled me low enough 
by drawing me in to anſwer a pamphlet of ſcur- 
rility and abuſe under his name, he can only make 
me fink ſtill lower in the public eſteem, by writing 
another in my praiſe. 


— — = 


Ar rex the whole of my pamphlet was finiſhed, and 
juſt going to be ſent to the printer, I received 
the following letter from my brother Rowland. 


* My Dear BroTHes, 

- « If it 'be worth your while. to 
take any notice, by way of anfwer to the pamphlet 
publiſhed under Wooley's name, I ſend you the fol- 
lowing ſketch of what I know of the man and his 
comminications. He was an apptentice to the 
trade of a Butcher, in Nottingham, was then by 
- his own confeffion of a wicked and wild turn of 
mind, but under the miniſtry of Mr. Robinſon, a 
reſpectable Clergyman of Leiceſter, he appeared to 
be conſiderably” reformed ; after this he left his 
trade, and gained himſelf admiſſion, I) know not 
by what means, into a diſſenting academy, under 
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the care of Dr. Addington, where he received at 


the public expence, what little education he poſ- 


ſeſſes; but there, notwithſtanding his reformation, 
he appeared of a wild and roving turn of mind, in- 
attentive to his ſtudies, but ſtill wanted much more 
to commencea preacher than his tutor wiſhed, out of 
credit to his academy:—I believe his reſidence there 
was very ſhort, during that period, however, as I 
myſelf was a ſubſcriber to that inſtitution, this 
genius was firſt made known to me; he then ap- 
peared to be fond of walking about the ſtreets, in a 
dirty, mean condition, which I conceived to be more 
from the lowneſs of his diſpoſition than the baſeneſs 
of his heart; he ſoon, however, moved from the 
ſeat of learning, and returned to his old occupation, 
as being a much fitter employ for one of his mean 


turn. After his abſence for ſome time, I was to 
my great aſtoniſhment again addreſſed by my gen- 


tleman in the character of a clergyman in deacon's 
orders, which it ſeems he obtained from the Arch- 
biſhop of York, but by what means he gained this fa- 
vor, I am perfectly unacquainted—his errand to me 
was, that I would get him a miſſion with Mr. 
Johnſon, to Botany-bay ; being convinced that he 


was not of ſufficient ability for ſuch a miſſion, ' 


I waved the buſineſs; but being in debt at the 
inn and moſt meanly cloathed, I not only paid 


his debts, but put him in a more decent con- 
dition, ſtill conceiving him to be upright in his 
heart, though low in his nn. and was glad, 


therefore, 


0 
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therefore, to have it in my power to introduce him 


to read prayers at the Marſhalſea, the chaplaincy 


of that place being then vacant ; the ſalary, how- 


ever, was very low, conſiſting of ſome ſmall fees 


from the poor priſoners, not amounting to (io. 


per annum. In this ſtate I recommended him to 
your notice; and he acknowledges in his firſt libel 
againſt me, (in which he gives you as much flattery 
as he now gives you abuſe) that it was entirely 
through your intereſt, that the grant of C5o. per 
ann. was promiſed him as an additional ſalary. 


While theſe things were in agitation, he would 


frequently find his way to my houſe, and as fre- 


quently was fed at my table; repeatedly would he 


requeſt me to let him read the morning prayers, 
as he thought that might recommend him to the 
notice of others. 

I could not, however, be proud of my curate, 
but hoped if his occaſional aſſiſtance was not to our 
credit, it would not be to our reproach ; but while 


he aſked the favor, he was paid for his labor, and 


liberally paid ; the truth of this he often acknow- 


ledged to others, and virtually acknowledges the 


ſame in one of his curious letters to me; but what 
he ſays of his intended ſalary was merely a fiction, 


for the ſake of working up the ſlanderous publica- 
tion, as ſuch an agreement never exiſted. Soon 
| after this he ventured to take unto himſelf a wife, 
and about the ſame time, I admitted him, with 
the Truſtees conſent, - to read prayers for the Rev 


Mr. Venn during my abſence from town: he had 
not 


; 
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not bern in office more than a few Sundays, nor yet 
had he been married more than eight or ten weeks; 
but all at once one morning, this ſtrange ad ven- 
turer appeared very ſullen to his bride, and was 
off; ſhe knew neither the reaſons why, nor whither 
he was gone; the poor woman under the greateſt 


perplexity and poverty from the condact of this 
eruel man, advertiſed him, and at the expitation 
of three months, he unexpectedly returned from 
France; upon this I thought it high time to ſhake 


off my hanger on, and his haunt to my houſe was 


now at an end. He took an opportunity, however, 
when I was out of town, to make a demand of Mr. 


Webber, from forme promiſes which never exiſted, 


faid to be given by me; by this artifice, however, 
he obtained from that gentleman's kindneſs and 
credulity, the ſum of near nine guineas, for which 
he gave a receipt in full of all demands. After this 
he had the affurance to give me another call, I 
aſked him if he was come to beg pardon for the 
abuſe printed in his name, urging that he was too 
great a fool to write it himſelf; he acknowledged a 
bookſeller was his corrector; but appearing un- 
willing to give up his pamphlet, I caimly deſired 


—_— en houſe f/; i cp was informed 


1 on. — — . ad. 


be PREPAID FH as he calls 
the frantit Rowland,) to an irritated; tyger, a ſcorpion,” &c. and 
aſſures us, that . he advanced towards him with extended arms, 
and clinched fiſts, as if to ſtrike him.“ It is pity he did not add, 
that the ſaid Fantic Rowland ſtripped in buff, and that Mrs. Hill 
who wit preſent, tpok up the poker om the occaſion, — 


of 


( & } 


of 8 canvaſſing for the Lectureſhip of Rethnal 
the people ſuppoſed he had my good wife 
on 2 occaſion; ſome charged him with deception, 


upon this ſcore alſo; I thought it my duty, however, 


to tell the people what my on certain knowledge 
furniſhed me with of the man, and recommended 
2 worthier miniſter as his ſubſtitute ;. if I prevented 
his election I thereby rendered an eſſential ſexviee te 
the pariſh. Beſides the above L know nothing further. 
but that his poor wife is in the moſt deſtitute con» 
dition, he leaves her for days and weeks together 
pennyleſs—ſhe is obliged to the bene volence of 
others for her maintenance, while he rambles fram 
coffee-houſe to coffee-houſe to aſſociata with low 
French Jacobins, and is ſuppoſed. to correſpand 
with the different Jail-birds af his own deſcription; 


a proof of which you in a meaſure have, from the 


letter 1 ſend you with this. 
F am, Dear Brother, | 
Ride |  Your's affectionately, 
March 4*, 1794- ROWEAND HILL.” 


The lexter above alluded to by my brother, was 
ſent to him by Mr. S—n, a reſpectable tradeſ- 


man in the borough, who had long been a good 
friend to Woeley as well as to his diſtreſſed Wife, 
both before and * their marriaget. Mr. S——n 


incloſed 


+ Mrs. Wooley lived = fervant with, Mr. — fve 
years, and always behaved herſelf very well in his family. Mr. 


Wooley, 


( 64 ) 


incloſed in his own letter another, that by accident 
Wooley had left open at his own lodging, in which 
the writer (who is now in the King's Bench prifon) 
offers to furniſh Wooley with ſome anecdotes 
againſt the canting crew, for a ſecond Edition of 
his book. Mr. S——n aſſures my brother, that 
* the infamous character of the writer is fatally 
known (J uſe his own words) to many of his neigh- 
bours, who have been taken in by him to the 
amount of ſeveral hundred pounds.” What a 
choice collection of friends and auxiliaries, has Mr. 
Wooley to boaſt of! Both the original letters are 
now in my poſſeſſion; and I remember to have 
formerly relieved the worthy coadjutor with ſome 
money upon his writing me a begging letter; and I 
am much miſtaken if I have not very lately had 
two or three more of his favors, which influenced 
me ſo far as to wiſh to ſerve him to the utmoſt of 
my power, thinking him from his own account, to 
have been much injured and oppreſſed ; but upon 
further enquiry and inveſtigation of his character, I 
found him to be a perfect Wooley, inſane at inter- 
vals; and although in ſenſe and abilities far beyond 


— 


Wooley, who uſed to viſit there, hearing that the young woman 
was intitled to a few hundred pounds on the death of a relation, (to 
ſpeak in character) caft a ſheep's eye at her, and perſuaded her to 
marry him. We muſt however do the poor girl the juſtice to ſay, 
that ſhe at that time, like many others, believed her intended * 
band to be _ a pious, I I 


the 


£5 -3 


the Nottingham Butcher“, yet in point of falſhood, 
ſcurrility and abuſe, as good a ſecond as could have | 
offered his ſervices to him on the occaſion. 


— ——— — 
TE” — — 9 
— 
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In confirmation of what my brother and I have both aſſerted 
relative to Mr. Wooley's education in a butcher's ſhop at Notting- 
ham, I add, by way of note, an extract from one of his own letters, 
in his own words, dated Auguſt laſt, and ſpelt na — to 
the original, now lying on my table. 5 


& You and your brother believed I ſhould never have been heard 
© of apy more. but inſtead of that I have taken a maſter of Arts 

degree at Kings. It has been wiſpered in your ears that I have 
& no abilities though without ever knowing one thing of Latin or 
Greek Be1NG a BUTCHER FOR 23 YEARS. and knowing not one 
Latin word. nay nor Engliſh, yet in three months I learned my 
Greek Teflement, Hugo G, and took Deacons Orders. Its 
deen declearg to you that I am a very bad man, three good men 
& ſaid in azefemonial that I ſent to you that Lam a worthy charachter.” 

J cannot conclude Sir Richard without giving pau a bit of m 
learning Fronti nulla Fides. 

Mr. Wooley, by way of P. S. adds, * 
and Rowland.” 


It may juſtly excite path that I ſhould have preſerved ſo 
many epiſtles from ſuch a correſpondent, I really had two reaſons 
for this, 1ſt, I began to diſcover a miſchievous ungrateful diſpo- 
ſition in the man which he might ſome time or other ſet to work 
to do me injury, and therefore did not deſtroy his letters, though 
ſome of them may have been loſt, one of which I particularly 
regret. 2dly. Iam very apt to put by extraordinary curiofities in 
the epiſtolary way, which may ſometimes excite a little innocent 
pleaſantry; and I believe nobody will doubt but the letters of the 
Rev. and learned Wm. Wooley, A. M. of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, are intitled to a conſpicuous place in my collection. 


—— .. us . 
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APPENDIX. 


* 
— - —— * 


| As ſome readers may wiſh. to ſee all thoſe 


letters of mine in one point of view which have 


excited the indignation of Mr. Woolley, I will now 
annex them by way of appendix, though perhaps. if 


-& had inſerted them in the body of the piece, and 


as the matter of them came under obſervation, it 
might have been more according to order. | | 


The firſt letter bears no date as to the year, bot 
only—— © Harley Street, April WY. 

« Rey. Sir, 0 | brig 
I have Jul received your letter, which was 
# ſent to me from Hawkftone to London, . 1 
4 know nothing of the tranſactions you allude to; 
« but as you voluntarily read prayers at Surrey 
Chapel for any little gratuity, I don't ſee how: 
te you can make a demand, eſpecially as there was 
. wo ſtipend agreed fir. Beſides, I underſtand that 


« you did this in hopes 1 would gel You a Jaltery. 


« from the Treaſury, which you now have, — 


” _ my * and if I was to ſpeak: 
t a word 


f 


(67) 


« a word to Mr. Roſe, it would be immediately 
5 « withdrawn. It therefore appears to me, that 


* the demand you make on my brother is 3) no 


| © means juſtifiable. Sincerely wiſhing that you may 


« ſee and feel the bitterneſs of ſin, and that you 
* may know Xt. and him crucified, I remain, 
« Rev. Sir, 

WER | « *Your's, &c. 
© Harley Street, April 20.” « Richard Hill.” 
Jo the Rev. Wm. Woolley.” 


The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that the above 
letter. is the ſame in ſpeaking of which Mr. Wooley 
affirms,. that his printer made uſe of the following 
expreſſions. It is impoſſible to diſplay ſuch a 
letter in proper characters, without a ſupply of 
ink and ty pes from Hell; and none of my devils 
know the way there, as they haue never been to 
hear Rowland Hill.“ 

1 leave this belliſb infernal letter before the pub- 
l ic, to form what judgment of it they pleaſe, and 


make no comments on it myſelf. A part of Mr. 


Wooley s comment on it is, that be is glad no 
Pari 65 regiſter in bis country, has ever been blotted 


with the name of Richard Hill, 


"The next letter of mine printed in the wi £250 | 
vas in anſwer ta Mr. Wooley's application to me, 

to procure for him a chaplaincy to a regiment or 
man af war. 


4 « Harley 


(6). 


af « Harley Street, March Ach, 179 3. 


_— Reverend Sir, - 


« I have been ſo continually engaged, that 


I had not time io acknowledge the receipt of your 


letter, with your two pam phlets, before. How- 


« ever I might wiſh to ſerve you in the way you 


cc 
cc 
cc * 


cc 


cc 
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deſire, yet I conſider the charge you apply for 


© as a very awful one. Soldiers and ſailors have 


immortal ſouls, as well as other men, and ſtand 
upon the brink of ſudden death more than any 
others. I could not therefore conſcientiouſly re- 


commend any one to be chaplain to a man of 


war, or to a regiment, of whoſe ſound faith and 
moral conduct: J had not the fulleſt aſſurance. 
If you procure ſuch a teflimonial from three reſpec- 
table miniſters of the goſpel, whether in the efta- 
bliſhment, or di 2 1 ſhall be glad to attend 
to it. 

« I am concerned to find, that you think you 
have any cauſe to complain of ill-treatment ; and 


am informed, that you have given a very wrong 
ſtatement of facts. I wis# you, however, ro f 


MEET MY BROTHER ROWLAND at ny houſe, any 


morning about eleven o'clock, which ns 1s DES1I- 


nous or. Therefore, if you will call on bim, or 
write to him, ſignifying when you intend being 
here, he will not fail to come, if you don't fix 
his preaching day, which I think is Friday. 12 


_ © Sincerely wiſhing you my bleſſing in your 


& gown 


I 


| 


} 


5 
1 


(& 1) 


ee own ſoul, and that you may be made abundantly 
* uſeful to the ſouls of others, I remain, 
« Your's faithfully, 
« RICHARD HILL.“ 


In looking over my papers, I found the following 
letter to Mr. Wooley, of which I took a copy for 


fear ofmiſrepreſentation. As it bears no date, I am 


not ſure when it was written, but believe it was ſent 
in anſwer to one which I received from him, in 4 
very boaſting ſtile, laſt ſummer. 


« Rev. Sts, 

Trovcn-I am nia for your 
inſolence, and 3 your pride and folly, I cannot 
help giving you one piece of advice, which is, before 
you boaſt of your abilities, and talk of your Greek 
and Latin, learn to write grammar, and _ your 


mother tongue. 


I am yours, &c. 
| R. H. 
P. S. The ſalary 2 you from the Marſhalſea was 


increaſed to what it now is, and ſettled on you entirely 
by my repeated applications to the Treaſury on your 


behalf; I am now ſorry to ſay I did wrong in this 
matter. 


Now follows my laſt ſhort note, which at once 
put an end to Mr. Wooley's hopes of a chaplaincy 


to a regiment, or a man of war. 
% March 


2 48 13 
A 4% March 8th, 1993. 


& Sie ir Richard Hill begs to decline n any 
= K N for Mr. Woolley.” 1 


Notwithſtanding the torrent of rage poured out 
upon me for this /atonic note, Mr. Wooley would 
have condeſcended to have forgiven and forgotten 
all, by making me a conciliatory, loving viſit at 
Hawkftone in the ſummer ; but as I was not ſuf- 
flelently ambitious of that honor, 1 returned his 
letter, as has been already related; and here ended 
our correſpondence, but not ſo the reſentment of 
the Reverend Divine. | 

Lonly add one tnore letter (which is printed in 
Mr. Wobley's. pamphlet) from the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter to Mr. Roſe, from which it is moſt evident, 
that it was intirely owing to my application that Mr. 
Pitt interfered in the buſineſs at all, and promifed 
an increaſe of ſalary to the Marſhalſea Chaplain, 
which promife is clearly alluded to in the Biſhop's 
letter,” written a conſiderable time before Mr. Wooley 
preſented any memorial to the Lotds of the Trea- 
ſity, and by means of which, Mr. Wooley was 
otdained prieſt and obtained his ſtipend. Though 
the previous ſtep to this, viz. his appointment to 
the charge, undoubtedly was not procured by me 
from the Knight Marſhal, notwithſtanding 1 _ 
every effort for that purpoſe, - 

How Wootey's ſupporter has perverted mis l let- 

ler, to ſhew that I never was of any ſervice to him 
f in 


(3). 
e Marſhalſea buſineſs, DAY, that ny nerd tb 


an) 
inc aſatyhe obfacles both with the Biſhop and 1 
Marſhal againſt hin, will be evident enough, 4 
en reads it. 1 


5 Farnham, May 18th, 1788. 


| A Sir, _ 

„I am much pleaſed to bear chat Mr. Piu 
« propoſes to augment the Chaplainſhip of -zhe 
« Marſhalſea priſon. The object is a very proper 
“ one. But I am obliged to fay, that, on two 
* accounts, I am unable to ordain Mr. Woolley 
« to this office, as a title for orders. A candidate 
*« for orders muſt bring with him a title, in which 
ce the clergyman who nominates, engages to con- 
* tinue him in his curacy until otherwiſe provided 
© for; or until, on account of miſbehaviour; he 
is removed by lawful authority of the Biſhop. - 
« Now I know not whether this ſort of ſecurity 
*« in favour of the Chaplain, on the one hand, or 
« in favour of Epiſcopal - authority, on the other, 
« belongs to this Marſhalſea appointment, which 
* is an office unknown to me as Biſhop of the 
« Dioceſe, and hath never been conſidered as a 
« proper title for orders. 

« But another material objection occurs: it 
« does not appear who is entitled to nominate. 
« Mr. Evans, the keeper, hath ſigned an inſtru- 
e ment; but he is himſelf a ſubordinate officer, 
« and the * cannot be in him. Sir 

. | « Sydney 


e A FINIS, 


tt) 


© gydney Meadows: informs me, that he path be. | 


« appointment, as Knight Marſhal. * 
05 Under theſe circumſtances it would be irre. 


4 gular and improper, on my part, 0 ordain Mr. 
% Woolley to this office as a title. As Mr. Pitt 


« hath honoured me with the communication, 
de you will do me the favour to thank him for 
« me; and let him know, that I am ſorry theſe 
& difficulties are in the way.—1 with great 
* truth, 
de Sir, 
* « Your very faithful, humble Servant, 

3 B. Wincheſter,” 


* To * Roſe, Eſq.” 


